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John  Zizis  '69 


Mike  Shaughnessy  sat  in  the  corner 
near  the  window  and  looked  down  Lam- 
artine Street,  watching  the  front  door  of 
the  Shillelagh  Bar.  As  he  watched,  he 
saw  a hunched  figure  come  out  of  the 
front  door  of  the  bar  and  lock  it  up, 
using  an  old-style  key  and  padlock. 

A few  minutes  later,  Mike  heard  Billy 
Riley  trudging  slowly  up  the  stairs.  Wil- 
liam Riley  was  seventy-seven  years  old, 
but  to  all  who  knew  him  well,  he  was 
still  'Billy'. 

Keys  rattled  in  the  lock  and  the  splint- 
ered wooden  door  swung  open.  Billy 
Riley  was  a stooped,  white-haired  man, 
with  a florid,  long-nosed  face  which  ex- 
pressed itself  through  a variety  of 
grimaces. 

Billy  looked  over  at  Mike  and  grimaced 
sadly.  "They  keep  gettin'  closer,  don't 
they,  Mike?"  he  wheezed  with  his  harsh, 
cracked  voice. 

Mike  was  younger  than  Billy.  He  was 
a seventy-four  year  old  wraithlike  Irish- 
man, completely  bald,  and  much  less 
robust  than  Riley,  falling  victim  to  fre- 
quent, violent  attacks  of  asthma. 

"Yeah,  they're  goin'  to  be  here  any 
day,"  he  whispered,  nodding  nervously. 

"Those  men  are  goin'  to  be  here  to- 
morrow to  talk  to  us  about  leavin',  Mike," 
said  Billy  hesitantly.  "They  said  they 


could  make  us  leave,  if  they  wanted 
to  . . ." 

"No!  I'll  be  damned  if  we'll  move  for 
them!  This  is  our  home,  and  this  is 
where  we'll  live!" 

Mike  Shaughnessy  turned  back  to  his 
window  and  nodded  slowly.  "Can't 
throw  a man  out  of  his  own  home  . . ." 
he  whispered,  folding  his  hands  in  his 
lap  and  pressing  his  nose  to  the  grimy 
pane  of  glass. 

Outside,  in  the  dying  sunlight,  the 
machines  were  silent.  The  power  shovel 
sat  on  its  treads,  leaning  against  the 
railroad  bridge  that  it  was  not  allowed 
to  destroy.  The  bulldozers  and  dump- 
trucks,  gathered  behind  the  shovel  like 
jackals  behind  a tiger,  waited  for  the 
touch  of  human  hands  that  would  set 
them  into  destructive  life  again. 

There  remained  two  houses  between 
the  power  shovel  and  Mike  Shaugh- 
nessy. 

★ * * * 

Mike  rubbed  the  scales  off  his  hands 
and  pulled  the  rope  that  would  release 
another  load  of  fresh  flounder  from  the 
leaking  wooden  traps  above  his  head. 

As  the  trap  door  fell  open  and  the 
glistening,  silver-sided  fish  slid  stupidly 
into  the  granite  tub,  Mike  turned  and 
grinned  at  his  co-worker,  Kevin  Duffie. 
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Kevin,  a phlegmatic  man,  turned  and 
grinned  slightly.  "How's  the  family, 
Mike?"  he  inquired,  letting  the  grin  col- 
lapse into  his  hard-featured  face. 

Mike  reached  up  and  shut  the  trap, 
pulled  a flounder  out  of  the  tub,  and  with 
a swift,  practiced  motion,  dropped  it  on 
his  work  bench,  twirled  it,  and  cut  off 
both  the  head  and  tail.  He  dropped  the 
remains  into  a paper-lined  box,  mounted 
on  the  rear  of  one  of  the  wagons  owned 
by  the  Scollay  Flounder  and  Haddock 
Company. 

"They're  fine,  Kev.  The  wife  likes  the 
new  apartment.  1 can't  blame  her,  you 
know.  The  rent  is  very  reasonable,  and 
it's  a nice  neighborhood,  if  you  know 
what  I mean." 

Kevin  pulled  a haddock  from  his  basin 
and  guillotined  it  as  efficiently  as  any 
Frenchman.  "What's  the  rent?" 

Mike  grimaced  happily  and  leaned 
against  the  wagon  for  a moment,  knock- 
ing the  blood  and  scales  from  his  broad, 
heavy-handled  knife.  "Thirty-five  dollars 
a month,  for  five  rooms,  and  with  another 
little  one  cornin',  it'll  be  a great  help  to 
have  that  fifth  room." 

Just  then,  the  lunch  whistle  sounded, 
and  when  Kevin  and  Mike  had  finished 
cleaning  their  knives,  they  gathered  up 
their  lunches  and  strolled  across  the 
trolley  tracks  to  the  shadow  of  Faneuil 
Hall,  near  the  meat  stalls,  where  they  ate 
their  lunch. 

Mike  and  Kevin  talked  baseball  for  a 
while;  Mike  was  an  avid  fan  of  the  Red 
Sox  and  their  manager,  "Wild  Bill"  Cor- 
rigan. Kevin  usually  listened  silently, 
grunting  when  a response  was  required. 

When  they  reached  their  tubs  again, 
Kevin  said.  "Where  did  you  say  this 
house  was?  Molly  might  like  it  over 
there." 

Mike  adjusted  his  cloth  cap  and  moved 
closer  to  the  wagon.  "Lamartine  Street, 
over  in  Jamaica  Plain.  It's  a nice  neigh- 
borhood." 

* * * * 

Billy  Riley  opened  the  door  for  the  two 
men,  and  pointed  to  two  chairs  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  Mike  Shaughnessy 
sat  in  the  window,  facing  them. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Vellotti  sat 
down.  Fitzgerald  opened  a manila  en- 
velope and  began  to  speak. 


"Now,  Mr.  Shaughnessy,  it  seems  we 
have  a slight  problem  — " 

"Ah,  no,  I have  no  problem.  It's  you 
people,  with  your  bulldozers  and  shovels, 
that  are  havin'  the  problem." 

Fitzgerald  paused,  and  Vellotti  broke 
in.  "Try  to  understand,  Mr.  Shaugh- 
nessy," he  murmured  awkwardly,  "that 
we  have  no  desire  to  relocate  you,  but 
it  has  become  necessary  to  demolish 
these  buildings." 

Mike  slapped  his  cane  on  the  side  of  his 
chair.  "Now,  don't  go  usin'  them  big 
words  on  me.  Just  say  plain  out  that  you 
want  to  tear  down  my  house!" 

Fitzgerald  frowned  and  said,  "Listen  to 
me,  Mr.  Shaughnessy;  this  house  was 
bought  by  the  city,  and  as  owners,  we 
can  legally  evict  you.  We  don't  want  to 
move  you,  but  we  have  the  power  to  do 
so,  if  we  must." 

Mike  stood  up  slowly,  and  leaned  on 
his  cane.  "You  can't  have  me  move!"  he 
shouted.  "I  lived  in  this  house  before 
you  were  born,  boy.  I don't  care  for 
your  damned  road.  I'm  an  old  man,  and 
I want  to  die  in  the  house  where  my  chil- 
dren grew  up.  You  can't  deny  me  that!" 

Fitzgerald  helped  Mike  into  his  chair 
and  murmured  softly,  "Please,  Mr. 
Shaughnessy,  I'm  sure  we  can  work 
something  out.  Some  adequate  compen- 
sation perhaps,  or  relocation  in  a home, 
where  you  can  be  with  people  of  your 
own  age  . . ." 

Mike  pulled  away  from  Fitzgerald.  "I 
won't  sit  here  another  moment  and  listen 
to  this.  Get  out!  I won't  take  your  dirty 
money,  or  go  to  your  prison.  I just  want 
to  live  in  my  own  house.  I don't  think 
we  have  anything  to  discuss,  and  I'll 
thank  you  to  say  good-bye!" 

Fitzgerald  shrugged  and  turned  to  the 
door.  "We'll  be  downstairs,  Mr.  Shaugh- 
nessy, if  you  should  change  your  mind." 

When  the  door  closed  behind  the  men, 
Mike  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  be- 
gan to  cough  into  it.  Billy  came  in  from 
the  other  room  and  pulled  some  pills 
from  his  pocket,  handing  them  to  Mike. 

"Get  those  things  out  of  my  sight.  I've 
never  tasted  worse  things  in  my  life.  That 
doctor  just  wants  my  money,  God  knows 
there's  little  enough  of  it.  They  do  no 
good."  He  kept  coughing  into  the  hand- 
kerchief. 
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"Mike,"  whispered  Billy,  "don't  you 
think  you'd  better  go  to  a hospital  for 
that?  You're  awful  sick.  Even  the  doctor 
said  . . ." 

Mike  frowned  up  at  Billy  and  shouted, 
"No!  They  just  want  me  out  of  the  house 
so  they  can  tear  it  down.  I'm  not  leavin'!" 

He  turned  in  his  chair  to  look  out  the 
window.  Below  him,  on  the  street,  the 
two  men  leaned  against  their  car  and 
looked  upward,  towards  the  window.  Be- 
hind them,  a brawny  man  in  khaki  work 
clothes  and  gloves  took  the  measure  of 
the  building,  visualizing  the  position  of 
every  wall,  calculating  the  force  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
proud  red-brick  building. 

Mike  turned  back  to  Billy.  "Call  up 
Kev  Duffie,  Billy.  He's  got  some  important 
job  with  the  city,  I think.  Maybe  he  can 
straighten  this  out  for  us." 

Billy  Riley  hesitated  for  a moment,  then 
said,  faltering,  "Don't  you  remember? 
Kev  died  almost  three  years  ago.  You 
went  to  the  funeral." 

Mike  sagged  slightly  in  the  chair,  and 
began  to  cough  again.  His  thin  body 
twisted  violently  in  the  chair  as  he  tried 
to  escape  the  wracking,  violent  convul- 
sions. When  he  paused  for  a second,  he 
gasped  to  Billy,  "Take  the  other  chair 
downstairs.  I'll  be  right  down." 

When  Billy  had  left,  Mike  stood  up,  his 
eyes  running,  and  stepped  carefully 
across  the  old  hardwood  floor  and  pulled 
the  door  open. 

He  turned  in  the  doorway  and  looked 
in  at  the  faded  throw  rugs  and  the  brass 
lamps  that  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
high-backed  sagging  sofa.  He  sighed. 
Then,  leaning  against  the  bannister,  Mike 
went  down  the  stairs. 

After  he  had  opened  the  thick  wooden 
front  door,  the  hinges  making  that  stiff, 
rusty  squeak  that  old  hinges  make,  he 
walked  into  a corner  of  the  doorway, 
where  the  pale,  colorless  spring  sun  cast 
a febrile  ray. 

Billy  and  the  two  younger  men  were 
standing  near  the  car.  The  light  bamboo 
chair  was  on  the  sidewalk.  Mike  pointed 
to  the  sunny  spot  and  called  to  Billy, 
"Put  the  chair  down  there." 

The  two  men  pulled  open  the  door  of 
their  car  and  said,  "Mr.  Shaughnessy, 
over  this  way.  You  can  put  the  chair  in 
the  back  of  the  car." 


Mike  shook  his  head  and  repeated, 
"Billy,  put  the  chair  down  over  here." 
Billy  hesitated,  then  moved  the  chair, 
facing  it  towards  the  playground,  where 
a few  children  played  listlessly. 

Vellotti  closed  the  door  of  the  car  and 
walked  over  to  where  Mike  was  sitting 
down.  "Sir,  you  can't  sit  there,"  he  said 
hesitantly.  "We'll  have  to  go  now." 

Mike  smiled,  showing  his  cracked,  yel- 
low teeth.  "You  can  go,  if  you  want  to, 
boy,  but  I'm  sitting  right  here." 

★ ★ ★ * 

The  movers  came  near  noon  and  be- 
gan to  take  the  furniture  out  of  the  sec- 
ond floor  apartment.  Mike  watched  them 
expressionlessly  from  his  sunny  corner, 
and  did  not  inquire  the  destination  of  the 
van  when  it  drove  away  later  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Fitzgerald  came  over  to  Mike  and  whis- 
pered into  his  ear.  "Now,  Mr.  Shaugh- 
nessy, I realize  that  you  don't  want  to 
leave  the  house  that  you've  lived  in  for 
fifty  years,  but  this  house  has  to  be  torn 
down  like  all  the  rest.  All  the  other 
houses  on  the  block  are  gone.  I certainly 
hope  that  you  don't  think  sitting  here  will 
do  any  good." 

Mike  was  silent. 

As  dusk  settled  in  over  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
glinted  off  the  facing  of  the  old  building, 
Billy  Riley  came  over  to  Mike.  Mike 
looked  up  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
handkerchief.  Billy  pulled  a wrinkled 
plaid  cloth  out  of  his  back  pocket,  and 
Mike  began  to  cough  into  it. 

"Mike,  this  is  no  good.  You're  gonna 
catch  your  death  of  cold,  if  you  sit  out 
here.  Mike,  there  ain't  anything  we  can 
do.  They'll  just  pick  you  up  and  carry 
you  away,  if  you  don't  go." 

Mike  pulled  his  cane  to  his  side  and 
stood  up,  shuffling  towards  the  car, 
coughing  into  the  handkerchief  as  he 
went.  As  Fitzgerald  rushed  past  him  to 
open  the  door,  Mike  stumbled,  and  before 
anyone  could  reach  him,  he  had  fallen  to 
the  pavement,  cracking  his  head  across 

the  side  of  the  car. 

* * * * 

In  the  early  morning,  the  sun  came  up 
behind  187  Lamartine  Street,  shining 
through  the  arch  which  crowned  the  front 
of  the  building.  Within  the  arch  were 
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the  stone  numerals  1887,  the  date  of  con- 
struction. 

Few  cars  used  the  street  now,  and 
when  the  workmen  arrived,  there  were 
only  a few  people  around.  An  expectant 
mother  with  three  small  children  at  her 
side  watched  from  the  playground;  a 
bald,  pot-bellied  man  leaned  from  his 
grocery  store  window  and  watched  the 
men  go  to  work. 

The  power  shovel  slammed  its  bucket 
against  the  front  wall,  and  the  bricks, 
mortar,  and  wood  went  flying  inwards, 
back  through  the  hallways  and  rooms. 


After  a few  hammerings,  the  workmen 
idly  lifted  their  sledgehammers  and  be- 
gan to  break  down  the  lower  walls  to 
make  way  for  the  shovel. 

When  the  slanting  rays  of  the  cold 
spring  sun  glanced  across  the  railroad 
bridge,  they  did  not  strike  187  Lamartine 
Street.  It  was  gone.  The  foundations  re- 
mained, but  that  was  all.  The  only  mov- 
ing figure  in  the  rubble  was  a tall,  husky 
Negro  workman,  testing  the  soundness  of 
nineteenth  century  bricks,  and  tossing  the 
rejects  back  into  the  ruins  of  the  house. 


His  pleasure-senses  unsatisfied , 
lie  shoots  his  mind  into  the  imagined, 

A senseless  world  of  pseudo-delights  Committed 

In  which  the  mind  expands  to  encompass  all t 
T o grasp  the  unreal  and  the  unattainable. 


Once  there  he  is  oblivious  to  life  and  death , 

Floating  over  the  undreamt-of , 

Experiencing  but  never  comprehending. 

He  soars  to  the  outer  limits 
Fleeing  the  unrealities. 

Fleeting  through  nonexistent  time. 

Gliding  over  succumbing  space. 

Experiencing  but  never  comprehending. 

He  can  never  break  the  barriers  of  this  psycho-world. 
But  does  he  care? 

Lured  on  by  its  false  pleasures, 

Forever  seeking  to  grasp  and  conquer  the  new, 

A captive  of  his  desires, 

A slave  to  his  senses. 


His  frequent  trips  into  this  world 
Forced  him  to  spend  out  his  life  there. 

Never  giving  him  a rest. 

Pushing  his  mind  to  its  limit  with  temptations 

To  explore  the  untrodden  paths  of  his  anxieties  and  desires. 

Finally  the  inevitable  comes. 

His  escape  from  nonexistence, 

— Kenneth  Zunder  69  Which  drags  him  across  a dark  threshold 

Into  a new  and  real  world, 

And  covers  him  with  a perpetual  mass  of  reality. 
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FOR  EVERYTHING 


THERE  IS  A SEASON  . . . 


Dennis  Bechis  '69 


Spring,  1966 


A whirlwind  of  snowflakes, 

Some  smashing  together. 

Some  rubbing  together t 
But  all  in  chaos. 

Then  they  gathered  together 
To  form  a soft  swirling  veil. 

Embracing  some  hidden  scene. 

Some  image  to  be  cherished. 

Above  the  veil  a star  arose 
Which  glowed  upon  each  snowflake. 
And  the  delicately  drooping  veil  hugged 
The  boughs  of  an  evergreen  and  the  gifts 
below. 

Some  snowflakes  slept  peacefully 
In  the  glow  of  the  star; 

Rut  some  stirred  restlessly. 

Drifting,  still  smashing  each  oth  . . . 


"Drop  it  or  pay  for  it!"  snapped  a voice 
from  the  other  end  of  the  counter.  Shaken 
out  of  my  poetic  trance  at  a "snowstorm 
paperweight,"  I glanced  at  a balding 
salesman  stalking  towards  me.  His  eyes 
squinting  up  through  his  finger-printed 
eyeglasses,  he  cleared  his  throat  forcibly 
to  assert  his  authority.  “Customers  are 
not  allowed  to  handle  the  merchandise  on 
this  counter." 

I placed  the  paperweight  back  on  the 
counter  among  ashtrays  and  pottery. 
"All  right  ...  if  you  insist.  But  how 
come  you  don't  have  a sign  saying  that?" 

The  fatty  tissue  bulging  from  his  face 
hardened  into  a wrinkled  mask.  Clearing 
his  throat,  even  more  assertively  this 
time,  he  blurted  out,  "Well.  . . er,  I ex- 
pect my  customers  to  be  decent  enough 
and,  eh,  to  have  enough  common  sense 
not  to  . . 


I paused  for  several  moments  in  the 
store's  dark  entrance  before  jumping  into 
the  noisy  crowd  hurrying  by.  A puff  of 
air  leaped  from  across  the  street  and 
slapped  my  face.  It  fingered  my  hair 
playfully  and  curled  it  all  tangled  over 
my  eyebrows  and  into  my  eyes.  It  was 
not  a particularly  warm  day  in  early 
spring.  I had  on  my  old  red  sweater  — 
the  one  with  the  hole  in  the  right  elbow 
— but  I didn't  care.  I'd  probably  throw 
it  away  that  afternoon. 

I hugged  the  bag  of  guitar  music 
under  my  right  arm  closer  to  my  side. 
I had  just  been  to  the  music  store  around 
the  corner  to  pick  up  music  of  Simon  and 
Garfunkle,  Phil  Ochs,  and  Lennon  and 
McCartney. 

Now  I didn't  know  where  I was  going. 
Not  home  — definitely  not.  Where?  . . . 
I had  heard  of  a war  protest  in  the  Gar- 
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dens  today.  It  might  be  interesting  . . . 
anyway  I had  nothing  else  to  do.  I 
stepped  onto  the  hard  pavement  and 
headed  for  the  Gardens. 

Just  ahead  of  me,  a stout  woman  with 
a bulging  shopping  bag  swinging  wildly 
on  her  wrist  was  elbowing  her  way 
through  the  crowd.  I stepped  aside  just 
in  time  to  let  her  pass.  The  middle  of  the 
sidewalk  was  still  the  safest  place  to 
walk.  Near  the  curb  it  was  easy  to  be 
pushed  onto  a car,  or  into  a concrete 
street  post,  or  worse  yet,  into  a fire 
hydrant.  Near  the  sidewalk  showcases 
one's  head  could  be  knocked  against  the 
large  panes  or  against  a granite  pillar. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk  you  were 
usually  crushed  on  all  sides  by  others  — 
but  that  was  still  the  least  dangerous. 

"Hello,"  piped  a small  voice  from 
below.  I lowered  my  face  and  saw  a 
little  girl  with  bright  questioning  eyes 
gazing  up  at  me.  Smiling,  I repeated  her 
greeting  and  then  watched  her  skip  away 
cradling  in  her  arms  a doll  that  looked 
very  much  like  the  girl  herself. 

A woman's  screech  and  then  a man's 
shout  and  then  a door's  slam  came  across 
the  street  from  an  apartment  window.  I 
looked  up  and  could  just  make  out  a 
woman's  face,  white  and  thin,  frozen  in 
the  darkness  of  the  open  window. 

Turning  around  the  corner  I had  to 
skip  over  a cracked  bottle  of  shampoo 
that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk, 
bleeding  a yellow  river  through  the  dirt 
on  the  pavement  and  into  the  gutter.  A 
man  in  a clean  white  smock  stood  out- 
side his  drugstore  clutching  a broom. 
During  the  night,  someone  apparently 
had  thrown  a wooden  chair  through  the 
drugstore  window.  The  splintered  legs  of 
the  chair  were  still  sticking  out  of  the 
hole  in  the  window,  while  the  back  of 
the  chair  had  overturned  a display  of 
shampoos  and  of  skin  ointments  and  an- 
other of  Easter  egg  baskets  Some  of  the 
plastic  eggs  lay  on  the  sidewalk. 


Plastic  Easter  eggs, 
thin  cracked  shells  being 
crushed  by  feet  blind, 
colored  dust  to  be  scattered 
by  a cold  wind. 


The  man  pushed  back  a clump  of  hair 
that  had  fallen  onto  his  troubled  forehead 
and  mutely  swept  the  fragments  of  glass 
and  plastic  over  to  a bucket. 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  drug- 
store lay  the  Gardens.  I hurried  across 
and  entered  through  its  stately  patina 
gates.  The  sun  flashed  off  a mound  of 
snow  melting  on  the  grass  plot  to  my 
right.  The  cold  grip  of  winter  was  weak- 
ening to  the  warm  embrace  of  spring. 
The  pale  matted  grass  throughout  the 
park  looked  like  hair  after  a restless 
night.  Many  buds  were  already  bursting 
from  naked  trees  and  bushes  and  ex- 
posing tiny  summer  leaves. 

Beside  one  hedge  crouched  a squirrel 
swishing  his  tail  through  a patch  of  grass- 
blades.  I stopped  near  a green-painted 
bench  and  tried  to  imitate  his  chatter  with 
my  tongue  against  the  sides  of  my  mouth. 
His  tail  stopped  swinging,  his  head 
turned  to  me,  questioningly.  He  raced 
over  to  the  bench  and  jumped  up  on  its 
planks.  Turning  his  head  from  side  to  side 
he  inched  closer  to  my  cupped  hands. 
Barely  inches  away,  he  peeked  into  my 
empty  hands  and  confused  stood  motion- 
less, while  his  eyes  seemed  to  stare  at 
me  accusingly.  Suddenly  he  pranced  to 
the  top  railing  of  the  bench,  raced  along 
it,  jumped  to  the  grass,  scampered  across 
the  plot,  stopped,  and  turned  around  at 
the  hedge.  I tossed  an  unopened  peanut 
shell  which  I found  near  the  bench  over 
to  the  squirrel.  Immediately,  he  raced 
over  to  the  fallen  peanut. 

"Tsk  . . . tsk,  you  naughty  boy,  Peter." 
A pleasant  voice  chuckled  over  my 
shoulder.  Standing  up  and  turning 
around  I met  the  scornful  smile  of  Evelyn 
Davidson.  Her  small  slightly  turned-up 
nose,  gleaming  teeth,  and  sparkling  eyes 
all  seemed  to  be  laughing  at  me  and 
ridiculing  me  at  the  same  time. 

I let  her  laugh  at  me  for  several 
moments  before  speaking.  "Hi,  Evelyn 
. . . you  look  very  nice  today."  She  was 
wearing  an  orange  poncho,  matching 
sandals,  and  slacks  of  rainbow  stripes. 

She  smiled  back  at  me  in  reply. 

"Oh,  have  you  heard  of  the  war  protest 
this  afternoon?" 

"No  . . . I've  been  looking  for  it  myself, 
but  I don't  know."  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  "I  guess  the  police  came  in 


and  broke  it  up.  I don't  see  why  though 
— all  the  pamphlets  said  it  was  going  to 
be  peaceful,  you  know  — just  anti-war 
speeches,  no  flag-burning,  nothing  vio- 
lent." 

"Well,  I guess  that  spoils  our  afternoon 
plans.  You  going  anywhere  now?" 

She  turned  her  head  towards  a distant 
corner  of  the  park,  her  yellow  hair  spin- 
ning into  her  eyes.  "I  don't  know  . . . 
probably  to  my  girl  friend's  house  . . . 
now  that  there's  nothing  left  here." 

Her  melodious  voice  reminded  me  of 
the  first  time  I had  met  Evelyn  — at  a 
mixer.  I could  still  picture  her,  soft  light 
in  her  hair,  swaying  to  the  music,  her 
eyes  glistening.  Whenever  she  had  said 
something,  her  voice  had  sung  it. 


— Lundberg 


Returning  to  my  thoughts,  I replied, 
"Great,  I can  walk  you  across  the  Gar- 
dens . . . and  be  your  ever  faithful  knight 
in  shining  armor."  Our  eyes  met  again 
and  we  both  laughed.  "No,  I'm  serious. 
Didn't  you  hear  about  the  lady  who  got 
beat  up  here  last  week?" 

Her  eyes  looked  back  into  mine,  some- 
what startled. 

"Well,  some  crazy  man  jumped  the 
woman,  grabbed  her  purse,  and  knocked 
her  into  the  bushes  with  a knife  in  her 
side  . . . she's  still  alive  fortunately.  She 
screamed  so  loud  that  a crowd  gathered, 


but  still  nobody  . . . not  even  the  men  in 
the  crowd  tried  to  stop  it.  They  just  stood 
there,  you  know,  watching  . . . like  it  was 
just  a play  and  the  man  and  woman 
would  stand  up,  brush  the  dirt  off  their 
clothes,  and  take  a bow  . . . and  the 
crowd  would  applaud  and  go  away 
joking." 

A tall  boy  with  hair  in  his  eyes  and  a 
wooden  cross-shaped  picket  sign  in  his 
hand  sauntered  past  us.  A few  moments 
later,  two  policemen  with  sticks  swinging 
at  their  sides  appeared  around  a hedge. 

"I  don't  know  ...  it  just  doesn't  make 
sense  why  nobody  tried." 

Evelyn's  sandaled  feet  seemed  to  glide 
along  the  path  we  were  taking.  "Yeah 
. . . I know  what  you  mean.  Like  the 
other  morning  on  the  train  to  school,  my 
friends  and  I stopped  talking  for  several 
moments.  And  on  the  bench  across  from 
us  people  sat,  people  I had  seen  many 
times  before.  All  they  were  doing  was 
just  watching  the  world  go  spinning  by, 
you  know  . . . never  talking  to  each  other. 
They'd  seen  each  other  probably  count- 
less times  before  . . . still  nobody  was 
brave  — or  should  I say  human  enough  — 
to  start  talking.  lust  sitting  there  . . . not 
caring  about  anybody  else,  what  any- 
body else  thought." 

"It's  worse  than  just  hatred,  you  know. 
At  least  when  someone  hates  'another,  he 
recognizes  that  he's  another  human  being 
by  talking  to  him.  But,  if  someone's 
totally  indifferent  to  another,  well  . . . 
then  he  doesn't  even  grant  he's  human 
. . . he  could  be  a gum  wrapper  in  the 
gutter  ...  a non-entity,  as  far  as  he's 
concerned." 

Two  aged  men  were  siting  on  opposite 
ends  of  a park  bench,  their  empty  eyes 
gazing  across  the  park  at  a group  of 
children  rolling  in  the  grass  and  at  a kite 
soaring  high  in  the  sky.  A wrinkled  sheet 
of  newspaper  swept  along  by  the  wind 
wrapped  silently  around  the  legs  of  one 
of  the  men. 

I glanced  back  down  at  Eyelyn.  Her 
golden  hair  was  glowing  in  the  brilliant 
sunlight.  She  piped  sweetly,  "Yes  . . . 
and  how  can  you  expect  people  to  settle 
all  their  prejudices  if  they  won't  even  talk 
to  each  other.  If  only  people  would 
listen  to  each  other,  care  what  someone 
else  thought.  It's  not  hatred  . . . but, 
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well,  un-love,  you  know,  not  recognizing 
other  people  as  human  beings.  And  reli- 
gion is  supposed  to  be  spreading  love 
. . . it's  not  helping  ...  it  seems  to  be 
dead." 

A man  with  shoulders  sagging  under 
the  weight  of  a guitar  case  in  one  hand 
and  in  the  other  a box  that  jingled  at 
each  step  approached  us.  His  head  was 
bent  down  in  meditation,  his  eyes  focused 
on  the  speckled  roughness  of  the  concrete 
path.  At  the  last  moment  he  glanced  up 
and  smiled  warmly  at  us,  and  then  he 
was  gone. 

I looked  back  at  Evelyn.  "Well,  yes  . . . 
it  hasn't  succeeded  . . . like  the  racial 
problem,  the  war,  street  fights,  and  so  on. 
But  the  fault's  still  with  the  people.  They 
probably  go  to  church  just  for  the  sake 
of  going  to  church  . . . sleep  through  the 
sermons  and  then  wake  up  and  say 
they've  been  spiritually  cleansed  for  the 
week.  Then  they  go  out  on  Saturday 
night  and  beat  their  wives,  or  smash 
store  windows,  or  cause  riots  . . . with- 
out really  knowing  what  they're  doing." 

Two  Negro  men  walked  past  us.  Two 
women  who  had  been  knitting  on  a park 
bench  stopped,  turned  their  heads  to 
watch  the  men,  and  then  began  whis- 
pering. 

"It's  like  the  'Eve  of  Destruction,'  you 
mean  — 'Hate  your  next  door  neighbor, 
but  don't  forget  to  say  grace.'  But,  look 
. . . religion  is  dying.  After  all,  when 
was  the  last  time  you  saw  a real  good 
miracle  . . . like  the  River  opening  up  so 
you  could  walk  across.  People  are  be- 
coming more  realistic,  you  could  say.  But 
then  how  to  get  across  to  them  if  they 
won't  listen  to  you  . . . won't  recognize 
you  as  a human  being?  How  to  tell  them 
that  love  is  the  only  good  and  that  every- 
body's your  neighbor?  'Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  They'll  spit  in 
your  eye  if  you  tell  them  that."  Evelyn 
gave  a short  sigh  and  then  looked  into 
my  eyes. 

Her  voice  spun  on  and  on, 
weaving  its  intricate  tapestry 
of  harmony  and  melody. 

"Yeah  ...  I see  your  point.  I guess 
. . . go  through  life  trying  to  influence 
any  misguided  people  you  meet.  They 


may  laugh  at  you,  but  at  least  you  tried." 
No,  that  wasn't  good  enough  — too  many 
people  wouldn't  listen  to  you.  There  must 
be  another  way  of  carrying  the  message. 
There  must  . . . "Heh!  Sure!  There's 
already  a way  — through  music  and 
poetry.  Sure,  modern  music  — it's  the 
only  real  way  to  get  to  all  the  people. 
They'll  listen  to  a song,  not  to  a priest 
or  one  of  us.  And  when  they've  heard  a 
song  long  enough,  its  meaning  has  to 
become  obvious." 

Evelyn  thought  for  a moment  and  then 
joined  in  excitedly,  "Yeah,  they'll  listen 
to  song  . . . they  don't  want  to  be  told 
to  do  this  or  don't  do  this  by  some  priest. 
They  won't  be  forced  to  do  anything 
really  — just  listen  to  the  song  and  try 
to  understand  the  problem." 

"Right  . . . like  with  the  'Eve  of  Desruc- 
tion'  . . . 'Hate  your  next  door  neighbor, 
but  don't  forget  to  say  grace.'  Anybody 
who  hears  that  should  realize  the  contra- 
diction, the  irony.  You  can't  miss  it  . . . 
it  sticks  out  so  plain.  Then  he  should 
adjust  his  moral  views  on  love,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  . . . that 
is,  if  they're  not  already  changed." 

Evelyn  added,  "Yes  . . . same  for  a 
song  like,  well,  like  'I  am  a Rock'  by 
Simon  and  Garfunkle.  People'll  see  the 
error  of  hiding  themselves.  Sure  you  feel 
no  pain,  you  don't  love  . . . but  that's 
what  life  is  . . . living  with  others,  con- 
sidering their  thoughts.  Anyone  who 
hides  in  himself  is  really  dead.  Still,  the 
song  doesn't  tell  you  to  go  out  into  life 
and  learn  to  love.  It's  up  to  the  listener 
to  do  that  . . . still  the  song  gets  the 
message  over  and  that's  the  important 
thing." 

"Sure  . . . the  people'll  catch  on  after 
a while."  I drew  the  bag  of  music  tight 
against  my  side.  We  had  crossed  the 
Gardens,  which  had  been  rising  to  form 
a hill.  We  were  now  at  the  furthest  exit, 
the  highest  exit. 

"Oh,  so  soon.  Well,  sorry  to  leave  you, 
Peter  . . . my  knight  in  shining  armor." 
Our  eyes  met  again  and  we  laughed 
together. 

"Well,  good-bye,  Evelyn." 

"Good-bye,"  her  voice  sang  out. 

I turned  around  and  sauntered  across 
the  street.  The  sun  was  much  brighter 
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now,  much  warmer,  and  the  wind  had 
calmed  to  a gentle  breeze  which  nuzzled 
close  to  my  neck.  The  scrape  of  my 
loafers  on  the  bricks  before  the  colonial 
houses  around  me  and  the  jingle  of  the 
change  in  my  pockets  composed  the 
rhythm  of  a melody  that  was  flowing 
through  my  head,  ever  so  gentle. 


I hugged  the  bag  of  music  to  my 
chest  as  I began  to  descend  the  hill. 
Below  I could  see  people  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  the  River.  I was  heading  there, 
to  lie  on  its  soft  sunny  shores,  to  watch 
the  sailboats  skimming  over  the  water,  to 
write  poetry. 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 


Far  from  Aberfan 


November , 1966 


Fields  flying  by. 

Quaint  farmhouses  show  their  half-timbered 
Fronts. 

Grey  November  morning 
Sun  grudges  little  glow 
To  the  golden  countryside ; 

Six-forty-two  A.M. 


Conductor  yawning  hazily, 
Punching  tickets  of 
Yawning  passengers ; 

The  rattle  of  the  cars 
Duns  in  time  and  thought. 
First  pages  of  the  Times 
Sprout  everywhere ; 

But  few  are  reading 
The  Mirror: 

Yet  I look  at  the  window 
And  see  their  times  mirrored. 
Six-fifty-one  A.M. 


Then  I see  the  papers’ 

Whisper  of  death 
Of  little  children 
Of  life 
Of  laughter. 

And  a different  slag  smothers  me  — 
Coldt  indifferent  faces  — 

Eternity. 


— Joseph  B.  Gurman  '68 
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Turned 


The  cars  go  whizzing  by 
With  plates  of  faceless  steel 
And  people  sit  in  boneless  bodies 
Atop  chromium  souls , searching 
With  plastic  circles  for  eyes. 

The  children  run  across  the  fields 
And  find  their  world  of  grass  and  trees, 

Whispering  to  them  of  flowery  souls 
Whose  leafy  faces  turn  to  the  wind. 

Grasping  for  wind,  the  glassy  steel  spikes 
Bend  the  people  down  and  down  again 
A nd  tell  of  hate  and  bigotry, 

Which  settle  into  streets  below 
Turning  children's  faces  from  the  wind. 

In  the  streets  crime  and  dirt  abound 
Crushing  God’s  own  pleasure  ground. 

In  the  air  fumes  and  soot 
On  the  ground  garbage  and  trash,  — John  A.  Zizis  G9 

Crunch  beneath  each  child’s  foot. 

Autumn  leaves  come  down  in  spring 
And  children  who  are  now  called  men 
Are  sent  to  a strange  and  foreign  land 
To  kill  children  who  are  now  called  men. 

And  then  the  men  come  home  again, 

I\Iarry  and  have  children  and  the  cars 

Go  whizzing  by  with  plcxiglas  skin 

And  eyes  of  safety  glass,  wishing 

That  the  children  would  stop  playing  in  the  grass. 


to 


the 


Wind 


a 


In 


cage  for 


Eliot  Cohen  '68 


and  I listen  to  the  minutes  tick  by  me, 
leaving  me  here,  enclosed  in  boredom. 

A voice  drones  over  the  sighs 

and  it  pretends  not  to  hear  my  yawns. 

Then  a loud  clanging  fills  the  air 
^ and  my  legs  carry  me  through  endless  halls. 

My  eyes  see  infinite  faces. 

I laugh , I joke,  as  I walk  in  joy  j 
to  my  next  cage, 
and  once  again  the  cycle  repeats. 
hour  Someday  I shall  really  be  free  ( not  momentarily) 
That  bell  will  sound  — 

I shall  sever  my  chains 
forever. 
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MISSION  IMPOSSIBLE  ? 


The  city  of  Washington  was  just  waking 
up  as  Jim  Phlubs,  head  of  the  Impossible 
Missions  Force,  whisked  his  sleek  yellow 
Catalina  through  the  streets.  He  sudden- 
ly swerved  to  the  side  and  parked  his 
car.  He  got  out  and  briskly  walked  to  a 
nearby  phone  booth.  He  entered  the 
booth,  picked  up  the  receiver  and  dialed 
the  secret  number. 

"Hello?  Who's  this?" 

”Uh,  are  you  the  one  who's  supposed 
to  give  the  secret  assignment?"  Phlubs 
inquired. 

"Are  you  crazy?  Who  the  hell  is  this?" 

"Uh,  no  one,  no  one  . . . wrong  number, 
sorry,"  Phlubs  hung  up  dejectedly. 
"Damn  it,  wrong  booth." 

Phlubs  returned  to  his  Catalina  and 
drove  to  the  next  phone  booth.  He  again 
dialed  the  secret  number,  held  up  the 
receiver,  and  listened. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Phlubs.  If  you  will 
look  in  the  telephone  book  rack,  you  will 
find  an  envelope  containing  two  pictures. 
The  first  is  of  Serge  Steponavitch,  a Rus- 
sian spy.  Our  Intelligence  forces  have 
captured  his  cohort,  who,  under  pressure, 
told  us  of  Steponavitch's  plan  to  steal  the 
top-secret  military  documents  now  in  the 
possession  of  General  William  Gates.  He 
is  on  the  second  picture.  Your  mission, 
Jim,  should  you  decide  to  accept  it,  is  to 
stop  Steponavitch  in  any  way  you  can. 
Remember  that  if  you,  or  any  member  of 
your  force  is  captured  or  killed,  the  Secre- 
tary will  disavow  any  knowledge  of  you. 
Good  luck.  This  phone  booth  will  self- 
destruct  in  five  seconds." 

"What  . . . hey,  I can't  get  the  door 
open  . . . help!  Help!"  Phlubs  tugged 
frantically  at  the  stuck  doors  of  the  booth. 
Sssssss  . . . BOOM! 


That  evening,  Phlubs,  dressed  in  his 
plush  blue  cardigan,  sat  in  his  plush 
leather  chair  in  his  plush  penthouse, 
looking  at  his  plush  I.M.  folder.  A cigar- 
ette dangled  from  his  mouth.  His  right 
foot  rested  on  a stool,  recuperating  from 
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his  morning  accident.  Phlubs  had  man- 
aged to  get  out  of  the  phone  booth  in 
time,  but  when  he  got  back  to  his  car,  he 
noticed  the  parking  ticket  he  had  been 
given  for  parking  in  front  of  a hydrant. 
He  had  sprained  his  ankle  kicking  the  tire. 

Now  Phlubs  sat  reviewing  the  master 
plan  he  had  formulated  to  stop  Stepona- 
vitch. He  opened  the  I.M.  folder  and 
looked  for  those  people  he  would  need  in 
the  operation.  Rollin  Stone,  the  great 
master  of  disguise  who  could  do  wonders 
with  mascara;  Brainey,  the  great  electri- 
cian, physicist,  nuclear  weapon  disopera- 
tor,  elevator  technician,  mechanic,  and 
safe-cracker;  Wooly,  truck  driver,  weight 
lifter,  and  plumber.  Last  but  not  least, 
Sinamon,  sultry  blond,  seducer,  deceiver, 
and  getaway-car  driver.  "What  a bunch!" 
thought  Phlubs.  He  tossed  their  pictures 
on  one  side  of  the  table  and  the  folder 
on  the  other. 

The  next  evening,  the  group  came  to 
Phlubs'  apartment,  where  he  briefed  them 
on  his  plan  to  stop  Steponavitch.  "Here's 
my  plan.  First  of  all,  General  Gates, 
whose  picture  I've  shown  you,  is  having 
a big  party  at  his  Georgetown  home  in  a 
couple  of  nights  with  various  dignitaries 
there.  Now  Gates  has  some  top-secret 
documents  somewhere  in  his  houso,  prob- 
ably in  a safe  in  his  bedroom." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  Jim?"  Rollin 
asked. 

"Well,  it  seems  like  a logical  place." 

"Okay,  Jim,  but  what's  in  those  docu- 
ments?" 

"Top  secrets.  Now,  Rollin,  tomorrow 
morning,  you'll  pay  General  Gates  a visit 
and  . . 

The  next  morning  Rollin  Stone  tumbled 
out  of  bed,  showered,  dressed  up  as  a 
General  Harrison,  and  drove  to  the  home 
of  General  Gates.  A butler  let  him  in. 

"A  butler  . . . how  come  every  pad  we 
do  our  Impossible  Mission  in  has  49  rooms 
and  a butler?"  Rollin  muttered  silently 
under  his  breath. 
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The  butler  led  him  into  a beautiful  oak- 
paneled  library  where  General  Gates  was 
sitting.  Rollin  turned  on  the  military 
charm.  "General,  nice  to  meet  you,  sir." 
The  two  men  shook  hands.  "My  name  is 
General  Harrison.  I just  flew  in  from  the 
West  coast  and  have  orders  . . 

"What!"  Gates  exclaimed.  "You're 
who?  I know  General  James  Harrison, 
and  you're  certainly  not  he!  Who  the  hell 
are  you?" 

Rollin  mumbled  to  himself.  "Oh  damn, 
it  finally  happened.  Why  didn't  I check 
it  out  before  I came  here?" 

"What  was  that?  Who  are  you?" 

"I'm  uh  . . . uh  . . . General  George 
Harrison,  sir,  yes,  George  Harrison." 
Rollin  was  pleased  with  himself  for  his 
quick  thinking. 

"George  Harrison!  Are  you  serious?  I 
know  every  general  in  the  army  and 
there's  no  George  Harrison.  Next  you'll 
be  telling  me  you're  Mick  Jagger!" 

"No  sir,  actually  I'm  Rollin  Stone." 

"What?" 

"Take  it  easy,  General  Gates.  I'm  a 
member  of  the  Impossible  Mission  Force 
and  I'm  here  to  make  sure  those  top- 
secret  documents  are  kept  safe  from  the 
Russian  spy  Serge  Steponavitch." 

"Hrumph  ...  a likely  story!  I'm  calling 
the  State  Department  to  check  you  out. 
Hello,  Dean,  General  Gates  here.  Listen 
do  you  know  anything  of  Rollin  Stone? 
. . . Look,  I don't  care  if  you  like  Simon 
and  Garfunkie  better.  Have  you  heard  of 
such  a thing  as  the  Impossible  Mission 
Force?  No,  I didn't  think  so."  Gates  hung 
up.  "Okay,  buster,  you're  under  arrest. 
The  State  Department  knows  nothing  of 
any  Impossible  Mission  Force.  Guard, 
take  this  man  away!  Rollin  Stone  . . . 
hrumph!" 

That  evening  Phlubs  called  Brainey, 
Wooly,  and  Sinamon  back  to  his  apart- 
ment for  a little  conference.  "I've  got 
some  bad  news  for  you,"  Phlubs  said. 
"Rollin's  been  captured.  It  seems  his 
guise  as  General  Harrison  backfired.  That 
means  that  Brainey  will  have  to  do  the 
safe  job  at  the  party  tomorrow  night." 

“Right,  Jim." 

"Good,  I knew  you'd  come  through. 
Now,  Wooly,  Sinamon,  you  know  what 
you  have  to  do,  right?" 


"Right." 

"Of  course,  Jim." 

"Okay,  Good  luck!" 

The  next  evening  Brainey  climbed  into 
his  rented  butler's  uniform  and  gathered 
his  safe-cracking  tools.  He  got  into  his 
car  and  drove  to  the  home  of  General 
Gates.  He  entered  the  rear  of  the  house 
and  went  immediately  to  the  kitchen.  He 
was  picking  up  a tray  of  martinis  when 
another  butler  came  into  the  kitchen. 

"Hey,  man,"  he  said,  "Haven't  I seen 
you  before?" 

"Yeah,"  Brainey  replied,  “it  was  at  that 
senator's  place  last  summer." 

"That's  it.  I knew  you  looked  familiar 
You  get  around,  don't  you?  Are  you  in 
the  butler's  union?" 

"No,  I suppose  I ought  to  join,  though, 
I have  to  do  this  so  much." 

"Huh?" 

"Nothin,  nothin." 

Brainey  took  the  martinis  and  mingled 
among  the  partygoers.  General  Gates 
took  one  of  the  martinis  as  Brainey  passed 
by.  "Hmm,"  he  murmured,  with  a puzzled 
look  on  his  face. 

Meantime,  Sinamon  sat  in  her  apart- 
ment sipping  a whiskey  sour.  She  fin- 
ished the  drink,  got  into  a low-cut,  chic 
cocktail  dress,  and  waited. 

Wooly  climbed  into  his  stunning  white 
overalls  with  the  lettering  "Wooly  the 
Plumber"  on  the  back.  He  combed  his 
hair  and  went  out  to  his  custom-built, 
white  Ford  van.  He  opened  the  back  of 
the  van  and  took  out  the  letters  to  spell 
out  "Wooly's  Plumbing"  on  the  side  of  the 
van.  He  got  into  the  truck  and  drove  to 
Sinamon's  apartment  where  he  picked  her 
up,  and  they  left  for  Gates'  home. 

Wooly  dropped  Sinamon  off  a few 
blocks  from  Gates'  house  so  as  to  not 
arouse  suspicion,  and  then  drove  the  van 
into  the  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  Wooly 
knocked  at  the  back  door.  The  butler  let 
him  in.  "Hi!  Where's  the  bum  faucet?" 

"Uh,  I don't  want  to  be  a killjoy,  but 
we  didn't  order  a plumber,"  replied  the 
butler. 

"Of  course  you  did.  Someone  called 
and  told  me  to  come  to  this  address." 

"Yeah,  I should  have  known.  Oh  boy, 
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must  be  one  of  those  nights,"  the  butler 
mumbled.  ''Come  on,  I'll  show  you  where 
the  main  pipes  are." 

"Thanks." 

Sinamon  had  slipped  into  the  party  un- 
noticed. She  began  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd.  As  Brainey  passed  by,  she  took 
a martini  from  his  tray.  "How's  it  goin', 
Brainey?" 

"My  shoulder's  killin'  me.  These  damn 
martinis  get  heavy  after  a while.  Listen, 
I've  spotted  Serge  Steponavitch.  He's  sit- 
ting in  the  blue  chair  in  the  corner  over 
there.  Go  get  him,  Sinamon;  I've  got  to 
find  Wooly." 

Sinamon  moved  casually  over  to  the 
spy.  She  pulled  out  a cigarette  and  very 
subtly  asked,  "Have  you  got  a light?" 

Wooly  was  busy  dismantling  a pipe 
under  the  kitchen  sink  when  Brainey 
walked  in. 

"Let's  go,  Wooly.  We  got  work  to  do. 
The  safe's  probably  in  the  bedroom  on 
the  second  floor." 

Brainey  and  Wooly  hurried  up  to  the 
bedroom,  and  after  moving  various  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  found  the  safe. 

"Wooly,  give  me  the  tools  and  stand 
guard.  Let  me  know  when  you  hear 
Sinamon." 

"Right,  Brainey." 

"Well,  honey-hic-how  ya  doin',  huh?" 
Sinamon  was  plastered  as  she  gingerly 
held  her  eighth  martini. 

"Do  you  come  here  often?"  Stepcna- 
vitch  inquired. 

"Sure,  honey,  losha  times." 

"You  vouldn't  happen  to  know  if  there's 
a safe  somevhere?" 

"Sure,  honey,  in  the  bedroom." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  — hie?" 

"Vould  you  take  me  there?" 

"Sure,  honey,  hie,  follow  me." 

Brainey,  after  having  fumbled  for  an 
hour  with  files,  chains,  pulleys,  magnets, 
safe-stethescopes,  and  other  mechanical 
paraphernalia,  managed  to  open  the  safe. 
The  sweat  poured  off  his  face  into  his 
startched  butler's  collar.  "Got  it!" 

Just  then  Wooly  broke  in.  "Hey, 
Brainey,  here  comes  Sinamon  and  she's 


got  Steponavitch  with  her!" 

"Good.  Gather  up  this  junk,  Wooly, 
and  hide  under  the  bed  while  I make  the 
switch."  Brainey  took  the  secret  docu- 
ments out  of  the  safe  and  deposited  phony 
ones  in  their  place.  He  hurriedly  closed 
the  safe.  He  joined  Wooly  under  the  bed 
as  Sinamon  and  Steponavitch  entered  the 
room. 


"Here  we  are-hic-honey." 

"Get  over  there  and  shut  up!"  Stepona- 
vitch ordered. 

Sinamon  stumbled  over  a stool  and 
flopped  down  on  a chair. 

Steponavitch  moved  to  the  safe  and 
with  three  quick  flips  opened  it. 

"How  the  hell  did  he  do  that?"  Wooly 
asked  in  amazement. 

"He  must  have  been  an  engineering 
school  drop-out,"  Brainey  whispered. 

Steponavitch  took  out  the  phony  docu- 
ments and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"Great!  He  did  it.  Mission  accom- 
plished. Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  get  out 
to  the  van  where  Phlubs  is  waiting;  and 
to  think,  we  did  it  all  without  Rollin," 
Brainey  said. 

"I  don't  understand.  How  come  our 
job's  done  if  we  didn't  stop  Stepona- 
vitch?" Wooly  asked. 

"Stupid!  Don't  you  realize  that  when 
Steponavitch  shows  those  phony  docu- 
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ments  to  his  superiors,  they'll  do  the  dirty 
work  for  us.  Now  help  me  pick  up  Sina- 
mon  and  get  her  to  the  van." 

"Right,  Brainey.  Hey,  how  come  all 
Phlubs  has  to  do  is  sit  in  the  getaway 
car?" 

"I  don't  know,  Wooly.  I guess  'cause 
he's  the  one  who  has  to  think  up  these 
crazy  schemes."  The  two  men  picked  up 
Sinamon  and  made  their  way  out  of  the 
house  to  the  van  where  Phlubs  met  them. 

"Let  me  see  the  documents." 

"Here  they  are,  Jim."  Brainey  took 
them  from  his  pocket  and  handed  them 
to  Phlubs. 

Phlubs  examined  them  carefully  in  the 
light  of  the  van.  "Brainey,  Wooly,  you 
fools!!  These  aren't  the  real  documents! 
These  are  phonies  too!" 

"They  most  certainly  are,"  said  Serge 
Steponavitch  as  he  moved  up  behind  the 
group,  gun  in  hand.  "I've  got  the  real 
documents.  You  see  I took  the  real  vuns 
before  you  imbeciles  got  here  tonight, 
and  substituted  phony  ones.  Your  friend, 
here,  just  took  out  one  fake  and  put  in 
another.  I played  along  to  capture  you 
four." 

“How  did  you  find  out  about  us?" 
Phlubs  snarled. 

"From  Sinamon.  She  talks  a lot  when 
she's  stoned." 

At  this  moment  Sinamon  staggered  to 
her  feet,  just  coming  out  of  her  stupor. 
"Where  am  I-hic?" 

"Are  you  going  to  kill  us?"  Wooly 
whimpered. 

"No,  I've  got  a worse  fate  for  you.  Back 
into  the  house,  all  of  you!" 

The  four  moved  at  Steponavitch's  com- 


mand back  into  the  kichen.  They  were 
met  by  the  butler.  "You  people  again! 
Where'd  the  other  guy  come  from,  and 
the  broad?" 

"Shut  up  and  get  General  Gates,  idiot!" 
Steponavich  sneered. 

The  butler  left  and  quickly  returned 
with  General  Gates.  "What  the  hell's 
going  on  here?" 

"General,  I caught  these  four  trying  to 
steal  the  . . . vhatever  you  had  in  your 
safe." 

"What!" 

Steponavitch  made  his  exit. 

"General  Gates,  that  was  Serge  Step- 
onavitch, the  Russian  spy.  He's  getting 
away,  and  he's  got  the  real  documents, 
not  us!  You're  making  a terrible  mis- 
take!" Phlubs  screamed. 

"You  sure  are,  honey-hic,"  Sinamon 
chipped  in. 

"We're  the  Impossible  Mission  Force 
and  we  were  trying  to  . . 

The  general  cut  Phlubs  short.  "Hah! 
Another  one  with  the  Impossible  Mission 
bit.  I had  a man  in  here  yesterday  who 
claimed  he  was  a rock  singer.  You  peo- 
ple are  sure  unimaginative.  Guard!" 

As  the  four  people  marched  off,  Phlubs 
was  swearing  under  his  breath.  Sinamon 
moved  over  to  him.  "Cheer  up,  honey- 
hic!" 

"What  the  hell  for?" 

"We  finally  did  it!" 

"Did  what?" 

"The  one  really  Impossible  Mission." 

"What's  that?" 

"We  finally  screwed  one  up,  but  good- 
hic!" 


Rock/Haiku 


The  man  on  the  rock 
Whittles  wood  all  day,  whistling 
On  the  stream  of  Life. 


— Martin  Bauman  '69 
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The  Clock  Hangs  on  the  Wall 


The  clock  hangs  on  the  wall. 

Nothing  moves,  neither  the  hands  nor  the  spring  nor  I. 
My  creator  and  1 are  together, 

I am  free: 
free  to  do  as  I want , 
free  to  take  what  I want, 
free  to  be  what  I want  — 

But  what  can  I be? 

I can  be  dead. 


— Eliot  Cohen  '68 


When  A Snowflake  Falls 


Out  the  window  I looked 

and  saw  soft  featherlike  snowflakes  tumbling ; 

The  wind  blew  as  the  snow  floated  on  its  back, 
fell  onto  the  ground  and  covered  my  world. 

My  yard  was  white,  sparkling,  all  shiny , 
all  still . . . all  quiet. 

I put  on  my  black  boots , mittens,  and  coat 

to  protect  me  from  the  cold  hard  wind  ( that  I hated) . 

I walked  through  the  back  door. 

My  feet  sank  down  deep  into  whiteness. 

I began  to  run,  to  jump,  to  play  among 
the  trees  and  the  bushes.  And  then  I stopped. 

My  laughter  was  all  I heard. 

The  footsteps  behind  me  were  erased. 

Nothing  was  left  to  show  of  my  day,  nothing. 

(But  I can  still  hear  my  laughter  when  a snowflake  falls) 
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2001 


A 


SPACE 

ODYSSEY 

Dennis  Bechis  '69 


IN  THE  CINERAMA  film  2001:  A Space 
Odyssey,  director  Stanley  Kubrick  and 
co-author  Arthur  C.  Clarke  relate  the 
story  of  mankind  from  its  origin  to  its 
final  fulfillment.  The  film  centers  on  both 
the  technological  and  the  social  progress 
of  man,  an  appropriate  theme  for  both 
authors.  Kubrick's  preoccupation  with 
the  dehumanizing  aspects  of  war  (Paths 
of  Glory  and  Doctor  Strangelove)  has  de- 
veloped into  the  conviction  that  unless 
man  can  devise  a productive  outlet  for 
his  aggressiveness  — an  outlet  such  as 
space  exploration  — man  is  doomed  to 
destruction.  Likewise,  Clarke  has  long 
been  preoccupied  with  man's  destiny 
(Childhood's  End)  and  with  space  tech- 
nology (The  Exploration  of  Space).  In  a 
story  so  vast  as  to  warrant  the  epic  title 
A Space  Odyssey,  these  two  men  infuse 
a potentially  boring  plot  with  the  advan- 
tage of  personality. 

Viewed  uncritically,  the  film  is  nothing 
more  than  an  exposition  of  man's  tech- 
nological progress.  In  one  scene  an  ape 
discovers  that  a skeleton  bone  is  a tool. 
In  later  scenes,  sophisticated  space  craft 
rendezvous  with  orbiting  space  stations, 
space  pods  land  on  the  moon,  and  a com- 
puter makes  logical  decisions  and  talks. 
The  actual  presentation  of  this  technology 
is  significant.  Unlike  many  science  fiction 
films  in  which  out-of-place  explanations 
of  scientific  equipment  or  phenomena 


consume  time  and  audience  interest,  2001 
explains  nothing.  Although  the  film 
contains  a wealth  of  technological  and 
astronomical  detail,  no  scientific  explana- 
tions are  made.  This  de-emphasis,  how- 
ever, tends  to  emphasize  that  sophisti- 
cated gadgetry  in  the  year  2001  is 
commonplace.  Men  no  longer  marvel  at 
scientific  advancement,  but  accept  it. 
This  attitude  in  turn  reinforces  one  of 
Kubrick's  major  ideas:  man  is  unaware 
that  technology  has  evolved  too  fast  for 
him  — machine  over  man. 

If  the  film  is  interpreted  on  this  techno- 
logical level  only,  the  extraordinary  final 
scene  is  meaningless.  Man's  social  de- 
velopment must  be  examined  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  technological  progress  for 
the  ending  to  become  significant. 

The  film's  opening,  "The  Dawn  of  Man," 
depicts  a society  of  australopithicines  be- 
fore their  division  into  man  and  ape.1 
This  society  is  portrayed  in  such  a man- 
ner that  an  obvious  parallel  forms  be- 
tween the  world  four  million  years  ago 
and  the  world  today.  We  see  one  group 
of  apes  who  live  together  in  fear  of  star- 
vation or  death  at  the  claws  of  a leopard. 


'The  film  is  introduced  by  music  from  Strauss' 
"Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,"  also  the  title  of  a 
book  by  Nietzsche.  His  novel  describes  the  de- 
velopment of  a "superman."  Kubrick's  film  also 
pictures  the  growth  of  a "superman,"  different, 
however,  from  Nietzsche's  ideal. 
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The  group  is  even  driven  away  from  its 
water  hole  by  a more  powerful  group. 
Man  today,  of  course,  still  struggles  to 
survive  against  both  Nature  and  also 
other  men. 

One  morning,  the  group  awake  to  find 
a large  monolith  towering  above  them. 
The  apes  jump  wildly  about  it,  touch  it 
nervously,  seem  to  revere  it.  At  this 
precise  instant,  the  moon  and  sun  over- 
head are  in  conjunction.  The  simultane- 
ous appearance  of  the  monolith  and  an 
alignment  of  astronomical  bodies  form  a 
motif  which  introduces  any  major  pro- 
gression, technological  and/or  social. 


expedition  is  to  be  sent  to  Jupiter  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  the  radio  source. 
Social  development  is  not  significant, 
however.  Man's  curiosity  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  thought  of  extra-terrestrial 
life,  but  curiosity  is  only  a human  instinct. 
His  relationship  to  other  men  remains 
unchanged:  he  still  fears  them,  tries  to 
gain  power  over  them,  and  does  not 
really  love  them.  This  "inhuman"  rela- 
tionship is  evident  in  a scene  where  Dr. 
Floyd,  the  originator  of  the  Jupiter  expe- 
dition, talks  with  his  daughter.  His  atti- 
tude to  her  is  not  one  of  love,  but  of 
indifferent  manipulation. 


— Toplyn 


In  this  case  the  progression  is  both 
technological  and  social.  One  of  the  apes 
discovers  by  improvisation  that  a bone  is 
both  a tool  and  a weapon.  Socially  the 
ape  has  developed  tremendously:  man 
has  been  born.  A thinking  animal  who 
uses  tools  now  exists  on  the  earth. 

Four  million  years  of  human  evolution 
are  passed  over  abruptly.  Man  has  pro- 
gressed far  in  technology  and  is  now, 
that  is,  in  2001,  well  established  on  the 
moon.  In  a scene  which  calls  back  to 
mind  the  ape's  discovery  of  the  monolith, 
scientists  on  the  moon  locate  an  intense 
radio  source  aimed  at  Jupiter.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, they  uncover  another  mono- 
lith. The  scientists  touch  it,  as  the  apes 
did,  at  a time  when  the  earth  and  sun 
overhead  are  in  conjunction. 

Consistent  with  the  motif,  another 
technological  development  occurs  — an 


Hence,  Kubrick  and  Clarke  are  point- 
ing out  that  although  man's  technological 
progress  has  been  rapid  (from  the  bone 
to  the  space  station),  his  social  develop- 
ment has  fallen  far  behind.  In  fact,  man's 
social  development  is  subordinated  to  his 
technological  progress  — machine  over 
man.  This  central  idea  is  not  unfamiliar 
to  Kubrick.  In  his  film  Doctor  Strangelove, 
for  example,  he  subordinates  man  to 
machine  by  having  machines  take  on 
human  characteristics. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see 
Kubrick's  theme  of  "dehumanization"  por- 
trayed again.  On  the  journey  to  Jupiter, 
astronauts  Poole  and  Bowman  are  de- 
picted as  flat  characters  with  no  per- 
sonalities, no  emotions.  Poole  is  unmoved 
by  the  televised  birthday  greeting  and 
trivial  thoughts  of  his  parents.  The  astro- 
nauts' lack  of  personalities  is  reflected  in 
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two  scenes  in  which  Poole  operates  a 
space  pod.  Both  scenes  are  exact  film 
duplications  thus  emphasizing  standard- 
ized methods  of  operation.  More  im- 
portant, however,  the  scenes  imply  that 
man's  creative  intelligence  — his  power 
of  constructive  improvisation  — has  not 
developed. 

To  emphasize  man's  lack  of  "human 
qualities,"  the  film  portrays  a computer, 
HAL  9000,  which  has  all  the  human  traits 
lacking  in  the  astronauts.  Although  most 
of  HAL's  emotions  are  programmed  into 
him,  he  is  still  more  human  than  either  of 
the  astronauts.  Besides  being  able  to 
make  logical  decisions  and  to  talk  with 
the  astronauts,  HAL  displays  truly  human 
feelings.  He  cheerfully  wishes  Poole  a 
happy  birthday  and  later  comments  on 
several  pencil  sketches  drawn  by  Bow- 
man. HAL's  human  traits  are  made  all 
too  obvious  when  he  makes  a mistake  by 
detecting  a non-existent  defect  in  the 
craft's  communication  system.  "Incapable 
of  error"  HAL  attributes  the  defect  to 
"human  error,"  just  as  man  in  error 
rationalizes  by  blaming  his  tools.  The 
astronauts,  after  a mechanical  conversa- 
tion about  HAL's  mistake,  decide  to  shut 
down  the  computer.  Displaying  more 
human  emotions,  HAL,  in  fear  of  losing 
his  important  duty  on  the  craft  — his  life, 
murders  Poole  and  three  scientists  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation. 

In  the  film  the  most  significant  trans- 
formation now  occurs.  After  recovering 
Poole's  body  from  deep  space  with  a 
space  pod,  Bowman  finds  that  HAL  will 
not  allow  him  to  reenter  the  major  craft 
itself.  HAL  is  displaying  the  human  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  By  improvisa- 
tion, however,  Bowman  succeeds  in  an 
ingenious  plan  to  enter  the  craft  and  dis- 
connect HAL  from  controlling  the  vessel. 
During  the  latter  operation,  Bowman 
finally  reveals  a most  basic  human  emo- 
tion — vengeance.  Removing  memory 
cores  from  HAL,  Bowman  tortures  HAL 
through  imbecility  (HAL's  singing  of 
"Daisy")  into  death. 

The  transformation  is  evident:  the  pre- 
vious balance  of  machine  over  man  has 
been  tipped.  Man  begins  to  assert  him- 
self over  the  technological  world  which 
has  been  controlling  him.  Even  more 
significantly,  man  has  recovered  his 


power  of  improvisation.  Although  basic- 
ally the  same  ability  which  the  apes 
demonstrated,  man's  creative  intelligence 
is  much  stronger.  The  ape  realized  that 
a bone  was  a tool  and  a weapon  by  un- 
conscious improvisation.  Bowman,  how- 
ever, designed  his  reentry  into  the  space 
craft  by  conscious  improvisation. 

Bowman's  self-advancement  to  a state 
of  human  individuality  (he  has  demon- 
strated a personality  now)  leads  to  an- 
other major  progression  — a purely  social 
one.  Once  again  the  motif  appears:  all 
twelve  of  Jupiter's  moons  are  aligned  and 
the  monolith  appears.  Driven  by  inquisi- 
tiveness, Bowman  follows  the  monolith 
"beyond  the  infinite,"  as  represented  by 
a light  display  interrupted  by  scenes  of 
the  physical  horror  and  death  of  Bowman. 

Bowman  dies  in  body,  but  his  con- 
sciousness remains.  In  death,  he  sees 
himself  progressing  through  old  age. 
(His  visions  of  old  age  represent  what  he 
would  have  been,  had  he  not  decided  — 
and  the  decision  was  indeed  individual, 
for  his  fellow  crew  members  were  dead  — 
to  venture  "beyond  the  infinite.")  In  the 
final  scene,  probably  the  most  provoca- 
tive too,  the  monolith  reappears  and 
transforms  Bowman,  now  dying  as  a bed- 
ridden man,  into  a human  embryo  which 
returns  to  Earth. 

This  scene  clearly  indicates  a level  of 
symbolism  in  the  film.  Bowman's  death 
symbolizes  the  death  of  mankind,  the 
death  of  a race  who  concern  themselves 
with  architectural  oddities  (Louis  XIV 
house  design),  with  birthday  presents  as 
a means  of  manipulating  others,  and  with 
the  pettiness  of  an  increase  in  salary. 
Bowman's  return  as  an  embryo  implies 
that  he  is  the  first  of  a new  race  to  exist 
on  a higher  evolutionary  plane  — one  of 
transcendental  experience,  as  indicated 
by  Bowman's  discovery  of  "beyond  the 
infinite."  If  we  recall  that  a major  pro- 
aression  followed  each  apperance  of 
the  motif,  we  must  conclude  that  Bow- 
man's death  and  subsequent  rebirth  must 
comprise  such  a tremendous  social  de- 
velopment. 

The  monolith  itself  remains  ambiguous. 
It  may  symbolize  a supernatural  force 
either  controlling  man  or  merely  guiding 
him  on  to  higher  evolutionary  stages.  It 
may,  of  course,  represent  God.  However, 
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throughout  the  film  there  is  a predomi- 
nant non-religious  atmosphere.  Besides, 
dehumanization  is  in  itself  non-Christian. 
In  whatever  way  the  monolith  is  inter- 
preted, man's  evolution  remains  clear. 

When  considered  together,  man's  tech- 
nological and  social  development  are 
interrelated.  They  began  simultaneously 
with  the  discovery  of  the  tool.  While 
technology  developed  steadily,  social 
development  progressed  little  from  the 
australopithicine  society  to  today's  world. 
The  more  that  technology  advanced,  the 
more  the  machine  became  the  master  of 
man  and  the  more  the  machine  stifled 
man's  social  evolution. 

2001  does  not  point  out  man's  level  of 
social  progress  today:  the  viewer  is 
assumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
today's  world  — racial  riots,  threats  of 
atomic  war,  mass  indifference.  Although 
2001  does  not  offer  a solution  to  these 
problems,  it  does  promise  hope  of  ad- 
vancement for  the  world  of  2001.  This 


advancement,  however,  is  itself  dubious 
in  nature.  Accompanying  each  major 
progression  is  a simultaneous  theme  of 
life  and  death.  After  the  ape  discovers 
that  a bone  is  a tool,  he  kills  another  ape 
with  it.  Similarly,  HAL  controls  the  space 
craft,  but  later  murders  men.  Bowman 
also  invents  a method  of  reentry  into  the 
space  craft  only  to  "murder"  HAL.  In 
each  case,  the  higher  evolutionary  form 
kills  either  a representation  of  or  a mem- 
ber of  the  lower  form  from  which  it  has 
evolved  (a  form  of  the  Darwinian  theory). 
Eventually  man  will  assert  his  superiority 
over  technology.  He  will  abandon  his 
mechanical,  computer-like  indifference 
and  reclaim  his  human  essence  and 
creative  intelligence.  This  evolution  will 
not  take  place  without  both  murder  and 
creation. 

Finally,  2001:  A Space  Odyssey  ends 
on  a dubious  note:  we  do  not  know  the 
purpose  or  goal  of  the  outside  intelli- 
gence behind  the  monolith  . . . we  do 
not  know  why  man  is  being  evolved  . . . 


While 

The  guitar’s  wail  rises  above  the  smoke  in  the  room 
And  the  heads  are  pressured  as  the  cry  fills  the  room , 
Ears  try  to  close  their  doors,  but  the  hinges  are  rusted 
T And  the  cry  continues  its  longing. 


Sat  in 


A Cafe 


— Eliot  Cohen  '68 


And  the  guitar  sings  the  same  note  over  and  over 
Asa  bleeding  brook  cries, 

As  the  wandering  wind  of  winter  cries, 

So  it  cries  for  something  it  lost  long  ago. 

It  is  as  a mother,  her  child  gone; 

As  an  afternoon  without  a morning. 

It  is  as  an  arrow  without  a target. 

And  the  hand  that  picks  at  the  guitar  goes  on. 

The  wounded  guitar,  the  five  swords  play  upon  it. 
A nd  the  cry  continues  its  longing. 
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AN  INTERVIEW 


WITH 

DEAN  PETERSON 

OF 

HARVARD 


(After  working  in  the  medical  field  for  the 
past  five  years  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Chase  N.  Peterson  this  year  succeeded 
Mr.  Fred  Glimp  as  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 
His  work  at  Harvard  consists  of  his  medical 
work  and  his  responsibilities  with  the  admis- 
sions office.) 


Register:  From  the  student's  viewpoint 
just  what  are  the  general  duties  of 
your  position  as  Dean  of  Admissions? 

Dean  Peterson:  It's  my  responsibility  to 
admit  the  best  1,200  boys  I can  find 
for  Harvard.  That  sounds  as  if  we  ac- 
tually go  out  and  look  for  them  — 
which  in  a sense  we  do.  That  might 
seem  silly  because  we  have  too  many 
applications  already:  why  go  around 
looking  for  students?  We,  however, 
must  search  because  Harvard  is  not 
equally  known  around  the  country  and 
the  world.  Boys  in  New  Jersey  and 
from  Boston  Latin  know  about  it;  boys 
from  Montana  may  know  the  name,  but 
they  might  be  afraid  of  it  because  they 
think  it's  a "rich  man's  school"  or 
something  too  difficult  for  them.  To  get 
the  kind  of  diversity  we  want,  we  go 
looking  for  students.  Our  next  job  is 
choosing.  It's  really  hypocritical  be- 
cause, for  a few  months,  we  look  and 
encourage  boys  to  come  here,  and 
then  we  turn  around  and  refuse  them 
Biit  tBat's  the  wav  it  has 
to  be.  The  admission  process  takes 
four  months,  from  January  until  the 
middle  of  April.  This  period  consists 
of  reading  the  application  folders  and 
then  making  the  final  decision  on  them. 


Another  duty  is  to  represent  Harvard 
to  all  the  applicants;  representing  Har- 
vard to  the  boys  who  don't  come  here 
is  a serious  responsibility  if  you  think 
about  it.  Since  that's  their  only  con- 
tact with  Harvard,  it  should  create  a 
good  impression.  My  office  organizes, 
maintains,  and  stimulates  the  vast 
alumni  group  that  does  so  much  of 
the  work  of  creating  impressions. 
Around  the  country  there  are  1,500 
people  interviewing  students,  going  to 
the  high  schools,  and  talking  about 
Harvard.  But  our  main  responsibility 
is  still  admitting  the  best  1,200  boys  we 
can  find.  You  probably  realize  that  if 
for  four  years  we  admitted  a bunch 
of  tramps,  Harvard  as  we  know  it 
would  be  a very  different  place.  Teach- 
ers would  not  be  the  same  teachers 
and  they  would  start  drifting  away  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  enjoy  teaching 
tramps. 

Register:  In  other  words,  you  almost 
have  the  primary  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  the  standards  of  Harvard  are 
kept  up? 

Dean  Peterson:  To  some  extent,  yes,  but 
I don't  want  to  exaggerate  what  we're 
doing,  obviously,  because  who  teaches 
here  is  a vital  question  also.  How 


— Christophex- 

Dean  Peterson 
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money  is  raised  to  support  the  teach- 
ing and  how  the  teaching  is  organized 
are  also  tremendously  important  issues. 
But,  in  our  own  way  we've  got  to  pro- 
vide the  college  with  good  students. 
And  because  we  think  Harvard  is  so 
good,  we  want  to  find  the  right  people 
who  deserve  the  tremendous  opportun- 
ity of  this  college  and  who  will  gain 
the  most  from  it. 

Register:  What  are  some  of  these  oppor- 
tunities that  Harvard  has  to  offer  to 
its  students? 

Dean  Peterson:  The  thing  we  have  to 
offer  is  each  other.  The  boys  educate 
themselves  more  than  the  faculty  does, 
and  I'm  sure  that  the  faculty  would  be 
the  first  to  say  that.  Second,  there  is 
the  diversity  of  excellence  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that.  We  don't  take  slobs  in 
just  to  get  diversity,  but  it's  diversity 
of  excellence.  Next,  there  is  the  enor- 
mous faculty  that  is  terrifically  able  — 
one  that  takes  on  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  college.  It  has  its  students  out 
to  dinner,  talks  to  them  after  class, 
works  with  them  on  committees,  gets 
involved  in  Viet  Nam  protests  with 
them  and  against  them,  but,  neverthe- 
less, is  involved  with  them.  It's  a 
great  faculty.  Fourth,  we  are  of  very 
small  size:  4,800  boys  in  a college  is 
small  compared  to  something  like  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Register:  From  the  application  folders, 
how  do  you  decide  who  will  gain  the 
most  from  these  opportunities? 

Dean  Peterson:  It  would  be  easy  if  we 
iust  took  the  SAT  scores.  We  could 
take  the  scores,  draw  a line  under  the 
1,200th  man,  and  take  the  top.  We 
could  easily  defend  it  — there  would 
be  no  upset  parents  by  that.  They 
wouldn't  like  the  system,  but  they 
could  never  say  we  were  unfair.  Still 
we  just  don't  think  any  one  test  is  good 
enough.  In  weighing  the  merits  of  an 
applicant  also  there  is  no  formula.  A 
boy's  application  folder  consists  of  his 
transcript  of  grades,  the  SAT  scores, 
three  Achievement  Test  scores,  a one- 
page  essay  about  himself  or  some 
problem  we  suggest,  two  teachers'  re- 
ports, a counselor's  overall  report  from 
his  high  school,  and  an  interview  for 
most  boys.  We  don't  have  interviews 


on  everybody  and  we  don't  require 
them.  That  folder  is  read  by  three  dif- 
ferent readers  and  judged  in  a lot  of 
different  ways  as  to  the  boy's  aca- 
demic promise  first  of  all  and  then  his 
character  or  "gut  promise."  Then  it 
is  graded  overall  by  the  three  readers, 
who  give  their  opinions  independently. 
The  score  is  written  down  on  a piece 
of  paper  and  then  folded  under  the 
folder  so  it  can't  be  read  by  the  next 
reader.  So,  we  get  independent  judg- 
ments. That's  all  typed  out  on  a boy's 
folder  and  in  March  we  hold  a meet- 
ing. Then,  we  go  through  every  ap- 
plication and  each  boy  has  his  reading. 

Register:  What  do  you  look  for  in  the 
"ideal  boy"  you  would  like  to  come  to 
Harvard? 

Dean  Peterson:  The  first  answer  is  that 
there  is  no  "ideal  boy"  for  Harvard. 
We  don't  have  a type  to  look  for.  Peo- 
ple ask  how  they  should  prepare  to 
come  to  Harvard.  There  is  no  one 
special  way  to  prepare.  Just  go  home, 
go  to  school,  and  develop  in  the  best 
way  you  can  in  your  own  personal 
way  — even  if  that  means  becoming 
a chess  player,  a hockey  player,  or 
a math  scholar,  or  all  these  things  if 
possible.  Among  the  things  we're  look- 
ing for  would  be  first  of  all  basic  aca- 
demic ability.  You  have  to  be  intelli- 
gent to  come  here.  To  admit  a boy 
who  has  to  study  twenty-three  hours 
a day  to  stay  here  is  not  especially 
fair  to  him.  Besides,  he's  wasting 
someone  else's  place.  Boston  is  so  in- 
teresting and  Harvard  has  so  many 
activities  to  become  involved  in  be- 
sides just  the  academic  side.  Unfor- 
tunately, out  of  7,000  or  8,000  appli- 
cants we  can  turn  down  probably  only 
1,000  because  they're  not  academically 
able  to  do  the  work.  Next,  we  have  to 
look  for  types.  We  look  for  the  gen- 
iuses first  of  all.  If  anyone  can  be 
identified,  as  a genius  we  take  him  im- 
mediately. We're  glad  to  have  him. 
I don't  know  how  many  we  find  — 
possibly  as  many  as  fifty.  Next,  we 
look  for  the  subgeniuses.  We  find  a 
few,  but  not  many.  Unfortunately, 
they're  rare  in  the  world  today.  After 
that  we  look  for  all  kinds  of  strengths, 
assuming  the  boy  has  the  basic  aca- 
demic ability.  It  can  be  strength  in 
English,  in  glee  club,  in  creative  writ- 
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ing,  or  possibly  in  athletics.  Let  me 
read  a letter  I got  as  a recommenda- 
tion for  a boy  who  would  like  to  come 
to  Harvard.  This  is  what  I call  a good 
recommendation  from  a teacher.  Very 
few  boys  are  lucky  enough  to  get  one 
this  good.  Let's  call  this  student  John 
Smith. 

"Because  the  Harvard  Admission 
Committee  has  already  received  all  of 
John  Smith's  grades  and  scores,  I shall 
limit  myself  to  writing  about  him  as  a 
person.  I recognize  that  grades  and 
scores  must  play  their  part.  I want  to 
be  sure  that  the  strength  of  character, 
and  basic  soundness  of  values  also 
play  their  part.  In  all  of  these  years 
at  John's  high  school  there  has  been 
a student  election  of  officers.  John 
has  been  elected  President  of  his 
class  by  a wide  margin.  He  has  their 
confidence  and  respect.  When  the 
faculty  voted  on  the  member  of  the 
class  most  outstanding  for  general  ex- 
cellence which  includes  academic  ex- 
cellence, of  which  John  stands  in  the 
middle  of  his  class,  he  received  the 
second  highest  number  of  votes;  that  is 
a remarkable  showing.  John's  extra- 
curricular activities  are  numerous,  but 
it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  none  of 
these,  including  athletic  prowess,  has 
anything  to  do  with  his  strength  of 
leadership.  The  latter  is  simply  an  in- 
nate quality  that  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  some  students  will  gain  this  qual- 
ity at  a later  date.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  many  brilliant  minds  will  lack  this 
quality  of  leadership  which  Charles 
Mallax  spoke  of  as  one  ’adapted  for 
the  production  of  a ringing  message 


full  of  content  and  truth,  satisfying  the 
mind,  appealing  to  the  heart,  firing  the 
will,  a message  on  which  one  can 
stake  his  whole  life'  and  will  be  either 
relatively  useless  or  conceivably  even 
hurtful  to  their  society.  Here  I write  not 
of  the  "good  young  man,"  not  of  the 
youth  who  simply  never  gets  into 
trouble  and  always  does  what  his 
elders  consider  the  right  thing,  but 
rather  of  the  young  man  who  actively 
leads,  thinks  enough  with  care,  thinks 
through  with  care  the  issues  and  values 
concerned  and  comes  up  with  answers 
which  are  acceptable  to  his  commun- 
ity. Would  it  not  be  magnificent  if  we 
had  a leader  today  who  could  give 
the  nation  a concerted  and  understand- 
able view  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
we  face?  John  will  not  be  pushed  into 
a position  by  his  elders,  but  when  as 
a result  of  listening  equally  to  elders 
and  contemporaries,  he  comes  to  a 
conclusion,  he  stands  by  it  fearlessly." 

That's  a very  good  letter  for  a boy. 
Here's  a boy  in  the  middle  of  the  class; 
he  won't  get  in  here  because  he's  a 
genius,  and  I still  can't  promise  he'll 
be  admitted,  but  he's  still  one  type  of 
person  we  look  for.  We  wouldn't  want 
1,200  new  students  like  that  — they'd 
all  be  leaders  with  no  one  to  follow. 
Nevertheless,  that's  a colleague  we'd 
like  to  have  as  a representative  of 
Harvard.  That  might  be  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  quality.  I don't  imagine  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  any  “brain"  at 
Harvard.  He  wasn't  any  dumbbell, 
but  he  wasn't  a "superbrain"  either. 
That's  the  kind  of  boy  we're  looking 
for. 

Register:  Thank  you,  Dean  Peterson. 


ETERNITY/HAIKU 


The  sea  laps  in,  cool, 

Green,  inviting,  slapping  and 
Licking  at  the  sand. 


— Alex  Robinson  '69 
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Legacy 

(Class  Poem,  1968) 


I 

The  stone  of  the  stairs 

Has  been  arched  by  the  tread 

Of  countless  feet 

And  now  lies  bowed 

A concave  monument 

To  the  motion  and  the  climbing. 


II 

In  the  vacuum  of  the  corridor. 
The  echo  still  resounds, 
Recalling  the  vitality 
That  once  rushed  here. 


Ill 

This  is  a shadow-land, 

A memory  that  abides. 

The  massive  columns  are  pillars  to 
A realm  without  substance. 

This  is  now  a hollow  core, 

A core  of  essence. 

Now  that  the  manifestations  of  discipline 
Are  siphoned  from  the  Intellect, 

Leaving  us  with  something  purer, 

Not  tangible,  yet  trained. 

For  the  vitality,  the  Intellect 
Has  been  led  forth. 

Set  apart  from  the  distractions, 

Exercised  and  made  potent, 

Refined 

A rid  set  to  work. 


IV 

This  is  the  image, 

The  synthesis  of  the  school 
A nd  its  process. 

This  is  the  experience 
And  the  vision  that  lives  on 
In  the  womb  of  the  mind. 

It  is  an  education  that  abides  to  guide. 

It  is  a quality  that  does  not  diminish  in  worth 

IV hen  the  stairs  have  been  hollowed 

And  the  burden  of  the  pillars  made  lighter. 


V 

This  is  the  Latin  School, 

Not  nearly  wholly  physical. 

This  is  the  attitude  and  the  legacy 
Alma  Mater  has  bequeathed  her  sons 
A nd  charged  to  keep  . . . 

T 0 hold  to  ..  . 

Dearly. 


— Thomas  Connolly  '68 
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ALUMNI  SECTION 


ROY  E.  LARSEN 


Mr.  Roy  E.  Larsen,  Boston  Latin  School 
’ iy , has  been  an  executive  with  Time , Life , 
Fortune,  and  Sports  Illustrated  magazines 
for  many  years  and  is  serving  now  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Time-Life  Incorporated.  Mr.  Larsen  has  been 
actively  interested  in  public  education  for  a 
long  time  and  has  recently  become  involved  in 
many  changes  at  the  Latin  School.  It  is 
through  his  generosity  that  the  Enrichment 
Program  was  effected. 

Last  March  William  McOueeney  and  John 
Zizis  spoke  with  Mr.  Larsen  about  education 
in  the  United  States  and  especially  in  Boston 
Latin  School. 


Register:  We'd  be  remiss  in  our  duties 
if  we  didn't  get  some  biographical  in- 
formation from  you. 

Mr.  Larsen:  Well,  I don't  want  to  bore 
you  and  your  readers  with  a recitation 
of  what  I've  done  in  my  life,  but  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  my  life 
was  the  very  successful  and  surprizing 
start  of  Life  magazine  back  in  1936. 
A few  years  later  I decided  to  investi- 
gate just  what  had  been  responsible 
for  the  amazing  popularity  which  the 
magazine  achieved.  Life's  success  was 
completely  out  of  proportion  to  what 
we  had  expected.  After  all,  it  was  only 
an  informative  magazine.  True,  we'd 
fancied  it  up  with  pictures  but  after  all 
pictures  had  been  used  before.  What  I 
discovered  as  the  cause  was  the 
change  in  high  school  enrollments  in 
the  United  States. 

When  I was  going  to  Latin  School, 
I was  one  out  of  the  eight  percent  of 
my  age  group  that  went  to  high  school. 
By  1936,  it  was  about  ninety  percent. 
The  really  amazing  thing  was  that  very 
few  people  realized  that  there  had 
been  an  eighty-two  percent  increase 
in  high  school  enrollment  from  1917  to 


1936.  These  figures  were  important  to 
me  as  a publisher  because  they 
showed  the  difference  that  wide-scale 
higher  education  could  have  on  the 
nation's  way  of  thinking.  So  when 
ninety  percent  of  the  population  of  a 
certain  age  group  were  high  school 
graduates  they  required  more  and 
more  information,  especially  as  the 
United  States  began  to  become  more 
and  more  involved  in  world  affairs. 

Going  back  to  1917,  almost  all  of 
that  eight  percent,  except  for  those  in 
trade  or  technical  schools,  were  pre- 
paring for  college.  By  1936,  when  you 
reached  the  ninety  percent  figure  that 
was  no  longer  true.  The  majority  of 
high  school  students  did  not  go  on  to 
college.  Now,  however,  the  number  of 
youngsters  going  on  to  college  is  in- 
creasing and  fifty  percent  of  all  high 
school  graduates  go  to  college.  So 
here's  a second  educational  revolution 
taking  place  in  my  lifetime.  The 
growth  of  public  education  is  without 
a doubt  the  most  influential  factor  in 
my  life  since  I left  Boston  Latin  School. 

Register:  We  know  you've  been  very 
active  in  the  field  of  education.  Could 
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you  give  us  a few  details  of  your  in- 
volvement over  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Larsen:  Well,  during  World  War  II 
President  Conant  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
just  how  important  public  education 
was,  and  he  went  out  and  convinced 
me  and  several  others  to  see  what  we 
could  do  as  laymen.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II  a group  of  laymen  were 
called  together  to  look  at  the  future  of 
public  education.  The  projections  we 
were  given  were  pretty  horrible.  There 
were  not  enough  teachers;  there  wasn't 
enough  money;  there  weren't  enough 
schools.  So  we  formed  the  National 
Citizen's  Commission  for  the  public 
schools.  I was  Chairman  and  it  took 
us  three  years  to  form  a plan  of  action 
and  to  establish  ourselves  — which  we 
finally  did  in  1949.  We  followed  a 
formula  which  had  been  devised  and 
proven  in  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans, 
and  Great  Neck,  Long  Island.  In  these 
communities  citizens  had  come  to- 
gether, not  as  a PTA  but  as  a cross 
section  of  the  community  to  look  at 
their  schools  and  see  what  they  need- 
ed. At  the  end  of  five  years  we  had 
organized  over  fifteen  thousand  coun- 
cils of  this  sort  all  across  the  United 
States. 

In  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
the  first  Sputnik.  All  across  the  country 
people  suddenly  were  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  the  soviets  were  better 
educated  than  we  were.  Now  when 
people  look  back  they  tend  to  forget 
all  the  work  that  we  had  done  on  edu- 
cation and  they  attribute  all  the  public 
interest  to  the  Sputnik  program.  The 
rather  unhappy  side  effect  of  the  Sput- 
nik launching  was  that  for  a long  time 
the  humanities  had  a very  tough  time. 
All  the  interest  and  all  the  funds  went 
into  scientific  programs.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  pendulum  is  swinging  the 
other  way.  I'm  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing the  humanities  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  sciences  at  least. 

Register:  How  would  you  evaluate  the 
quality  of  education  at  Boston  Latin 
when  you  went  to  it? 

Mr.  Larsen:  First  of  all,  I had  none  of  the 
advantages  you  boys  have  today.  The 
Latin  School  was  an  isolated  commun- 


ity walled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Our  only  contact  with  other  schools 
was  through  athletics. 

The  important  thing  about  the  Latin 
School  education  is  the  emphasis  on 
discipline  and  study.  The  only  fear 
you  need  have  of  this  sort  of  emphasis 
is  that  you  might  not  understand  what 
you're  studying.  In  my  time  there  was 
no  room  to  reason,  to  draw  conclu- 
sions, to  form  opinions.  You  just 
learned  what  was  set  before  you  and 
parroted  it  back.  That's  all  right  for 
learning  language  or  dates  but  when  it 
comes  to  philosophy,  or  government,  or 
economics,  that  kind  of  training  doesn't 
hold  up  because  you  have  no  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject. 

I've  gained  more  and  more  respect 
for  the  tradition  of  discipline  and  study 
of  the  Latin  School  program.  However, 
I have  been  very  critical  of  the  Latin 
School  program  until  recently  because 
it  didn't  do  me  any  good  at  Harvard 
except  get  me  accepted.  I nearly 
flunked  out  the  first  term  because  I 
didn't  know  how  to  study  government; 
I didn't  know  how  to  study  philosophy; 
I didn't  know  how  to  study  economics. 
Nobody  at  the  Latin  School  had  ever 
prepared  me  for  subjects  such  as  those. 
Because  of  that  I've  been  very  critical 
of  the  Latin  School  since  I just  couldn't 
believe  that  anything  three  hundred 
years  old  could  still  be  any  good  today. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Philips 
brothers  broke  away  from  the  Latin 
School  tradition  and  founded  acad- 
emies at  Andover  and  Exeter.  These 
Academies  were  important  because 
their  curriculum  was  "democratized." 
Their  studies  had  some  relevancy  to 
the  real  world.  This  is  the  same  sort 
of  program  that  your  headmaster  has 
been  introducing  in  the  last  few  years. 


Register:  And  also  thanks  to  you,  the 
Enrichment  Program  is  off  to  a very 
successful  start.  We've  had  Professors 
Frohock,  Stewart,  and  Longer  of  Har- 
vard on  French,  the  classics,  and  Euro- 
pean history,  respectively,  and  Profes- 
sor Duhamel  of  Boston  College  lectur- 
ing on  English.  Why  is  it  that  you  spe- 
cifically requested  that  your  donation 
be  used  for  cultural  enrichment  instead 
of  scholarships? 
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Mr.  Larsen:  I have  a theory  about  en- 
dowments. When  you  spend  a hun- 
dred dollars  on  a scholarship,  you  are 
helping  one  boy  to  get  an  education; 
but  when  you  spend  a hundred  dollars 
to  supplement  the  school's  curriculum, 
you  are  helping  countless  boys  to  get 
a better  education.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  boys  with  good  marks  and  a 
good  educational  background  can  al- 
ways get  a scholarship  somewhere.  If 
money  is  spent  wisely  you  can  pro- 
vide a better  educational  background 
and  see  that  more  boys  get  better 
marks.  That's  why  I would  rather  see 
my  money  spent  to  obtain  a guest  lec- 
turer or  to  introduce  the  boys  to  clas- 
sical music  or  fine  arts  instead  of 
sending  one  or  two  boys  to  college. 

Register:  Why  does  Latin  School  have 
to  solicit  contributions  from  its  Alumni 
to  supplement  its  regular  budget? 

Mr.  Larsen:  I imagine  one  of  the  things 
that  the  Boston  School  Committee  has 


to  guard  against  is  the  charge  of  fav- 
oring the  Latin  School  with  additional 
funds,  etc.  The  only  way  that  a school 
committee  can  justify  spending  what  it 
takes  to  support  an  institution  of  the 
caliber  of  Boston  Latin  School  is  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  every  large  core  city 
needs  a "Latin  School.''  Any  educa- 
tional system  that  has  to  deal  with 
masses  of  youngsters  has  to  establish 
a really  first  rate  school  with  tough 
standards  somewhere  in  its  district,  a 
school  where  the  youngsters  who  can 
respond  to  this  sort  of  challenge  can 
get  the  education  that  they  deserve  — 
because  where  else  can  they  go?  Un- 
fortunately school  committees  don't 
seem  to  realize  this.  Therefore,  the 
Boston  School  Committee  must  provide 
Latin  School  with  only  as  much  funds 
as  it  provides  a district  high  school. 
If  the  Alumni  are  interested  in  making 
Latin  School  the  truly  superior  school 
it  can  be,  they  must  contribute. 

Register:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Larsen. 


Siege  Perilous 

Some  better  men  than  you. 

My  boy, 

Have  sat  there 
A nd  died. 


In  many  months 
That  many  years  became. 

I’ve  seen  too  many  knights 
Presume  too  much. 

What  killed  them  is  no  magic; 

It  infects  most 
And  kills  many: 

T hat  chair  is  for  the  sickest. 

A nd  there  are  other  quests  that  call 
As  loudly  as  the  one  bevond  that  seat  — 
Why  not  answer  them? 


What  makes  you  think  that  you, 
Young  lad. 

Can  take  a seat 
Where  heroes  die? 


Take  my  advice. 
Young  sir. 

And  have  the  courage 
T o stand. 


— Joseph  B.  Gurman  '68 
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EDITORIALS 


LATIN  AMERICA 

A CRITICAL  UNITED  STATES  INTEREST 


THE  UNITED  STATES  is  rapidly  approaching  a point  where  it  must  show  increased 
interest  in  and  co-operation  with  Latin  America  or  face  the  threat  of  Communist 
governments  in  those  nations. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  most  of  the  Latin  American  nations  are  ripe  for  Com- 
munism. They  are  impoverished,  undereducated,  disunited,  and  overpopulated.  Com- 
munism, unfortunately,  would  work  there,  and  unless  we  can  win  back  our  South 
American  neighbors  with  increased  support,  Communism  is  sure  to  get  a foothold  and 
spread  slowly  and  surely. 

The  task  in  store  for  the  United  States  is  indeed  a great  one.  Until  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Platt  Amendment  in  1934,  and  the  cessation  of  our  intervention  in  Cuban 
affairs,  Latin  America  was  very  wary  of  the  United  States.  The  reasons  were  quite 
obvious;  the  size  and  closeness  of  the  United  States  geographically,  the  repeated 
intervention  of  America  in  affairs  regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Panama 
Canal.  Although  Latin  America  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  now  holds  a 
position  of  balance  in  the  field  of  exports  (coffee  and  nitrates  being  their  principal 
assets),  agriculture  in  Latin  America  is  far  below  standard.  Latin  America  is  unable 
to  produce  enough  food  to  feed  its  people  and  must  rely  heavily  on  imports,  a situation 
which  drains  its  financial  resources.  The  Latin  American  countries  have  depended  on 
United  States  funds,  loans,  and  grants  for  many  years. 

Now,  the  United  States  is  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  supply  the  funds.  With 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  taking  billions  from  the  budget,  there  is  not  as  much  money  for 
Latin  America  as  in  past  years.  In  addition  to  these  problems,  the  Latin  Americans 
distrust  President  Johnson.  To  them,  Johnson  lacks  the  image  of  a statesman  and  he 
does  not  seem  sincere. 
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At  last  year's  conference  in  Punta  Del  Este,  Uruguay,  plans  were  discussed  for 
the  establishment  of  a Common  Market  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
as  well  as  for  a complete  review  of  the  economic  and  financial  structures  of  various 
Latin  American  countries.  These  plans  did  not  go  over  well,  for  they  were  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  same  ideals  set  in  President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress.  Most 
of  the  Latin  American  leaders  would  much  rather  have  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  than 
to  anticipate  the  possibilities  of  a Common  Market. 

A solution  to  these  problems  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Perhaps  we  can  only  wait  for  the 
establishment  of  a Common  Market,  or  perhaps  it  will  take  a new  regime  in  Wash- 
ington to  smooth  relations  with  Latin  America.  Whatever  the  solution,  it  will  take  time. 
Let  us  hope  we  will  have  it,  for  it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  remain  allies  as  well  as  partners  in  progress. 

The  solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  depends  on  a strong  front  as  repre- 
sented by  the  partnership  of  Latin  America  and  North  America.  Ways  must  be  found 
to  assure  this  solidarity  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  find  a way  — a 
way  amicable  to  all  parties  involved. 

— Alex  Robinson  '69 


A Relief  in  my  Dreams 

Now  is  the  time  as  the  stars  shine  bright 
Shedding  their  glow  into  the  night. 

That  I in  the  midst  of  the  night’s  subjugation 
Find  pleasure  in  a simple  revelation. 

Throwing  off  the  chains  of  a confounded  society 
I seek  a relief  in  my  dreams. 

For  in  my  dreams  men  find  their  way 

To  the  channels  where  happiness  flows, 

Where  peace  and  contentment  are  never  dispersed 
But  retained  in  the  heart  of  one’s  soul. 

This  is  a place  for  all  eternity 
Without  war,  disease,  or  hate. 

Where  men  enjoy  a simple  fraternity 
In  a tranquil  sort  of  state. 

Now  don’t  think  it’s  death,  for  death  is  too  cruel; 

And  it’s  neither  my  hopes  for  they’ll  never  come  true. 

But  to  every  man  it's  his  fondest  desire 
Whatever  they  may  be, 

To  live  and  find  himself  and  his  goal 
Or  reach  some  certain  degree. 

Close  your  eyes  and  sleep  — 

Close  your  eyes  and  dream. 


— Thomas  Yaroschuk  '71 
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LORDS 


— Zizis 


Mr.  Thomas  Deveney 


MR.  THOMAS  ROBERT  DEVENEY,  who 
teaches  mathematics  in  room  329, 
was  born  in  Boston,  but  now  lives  in 
Quincy.  After  graduating  from  Boston 
College  High  School,  he  entered  Boston 
College.  He  received  his  B.S.  in  math  in 
1961,  and  since  has  taken  graduate 
courses  at  Boston  University,  Northeast- 
ern, State  Teachers  College,  and  a Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  course  at  the 
University  of  Maine.  Mr.  Deveney  has 
been  teaching  for  seven  years,  the  last 
three  at  Boston  Latin. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  and  grad- 
uate courses,  sports,  music  and  math 
make  up  Mr.  Deveney's  other  activities. 
He  is  a devotee  of  the  music  of  the  'Big 
Band  Era/  especially  that  of  Dorsey  and 
Miller.  He  regrets  the  fact  that  his  work 
load  keeps  him  from  reading  as  much 
as  he  would  like.  In  high  school,  Mr. 
Deveney  participated  in  varsity  basket- 
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ball  and  has  coached  Little  League.  Hav- 
ing sponsored  the  Math  Club  for  three 
years,  he,  this  year,  has  coached  the 
Math  Team  to  a division  championship 
and  to  second  place  in  the  state  playoffs. 

Mr.  Deveney  is  enthusiastic  about  all 
the  new  developments  in  the  math  de- 
partment. He  thinks  the  new  math  cur- 
riculum for  Class  V and  Class  IV  is  ex- 
cellent and  believes  that  the  new  com- 
puter math  for  juniors  and  seniors  will 
serve  to  broaden  their  imaginations  and 
mathematical  backgrounds. 

From  observation  of  his  students,  Mr. 
Deveney  thinks  that  the  younger  gener- 
ation is  not  as  bad  as  some  believe. 
"Empty  barrels  make  the  most  noise," 
he  observes,  "and  rebellious  youths  at- 
tract the  most  attention.  Latin  School 
boys  are  more  rational  and  less  likely 
to  stray  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path." 

As  a word  of  advice,  Mr.  Deveney 
stresses  the  importance  of  mathematics: 
"Fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
boy  could  get  along  on  a little  arith- 
metic and  basic  algebra.  But,  in  today's 
technological  society,  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  is  indispensable. 
The  man  with  mathematics  at  his  finger- 
tips has  an  infinite  advantage.  The  time 
to  get  that  advantage  is  now." 
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— Scott 


Mr.  Theo  Guilfoy 

THE  GRUFF  MARTINET  who  teaches 
Latin  in  room  203  is  Mr.  Theo  Francis 
Guilfoy.  He  was  born  in  Waltham  and 
went  to  St.  Francis'  High  School  in  Dux- 
bury,  where  his  main  extracurricular  in- 
terests were  baseball  and  riflery.  He  has 
a broad  fine  arts  background:  an  edu- 
cation in  languages  at  St.  Mary's  in  Bal- 
timore and  at  St.  Mary's  in  Chicago, 
where  he  also  earned  a degree  in  theol- 
ogy. He  received  his  education  in  the 
classics  at  Sacred  Heart  College  in 
Girard,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  history  and 
government  at  Boston  College.  Before 
coming  to  BLS  he  taught  at  Girl's  Latin, 
at  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School, 
and  at  the  Patrick  Campbell  Junior  High. 
In  the  last  two  of  his  eight  years  here  he 
has  sponsored  the  Weight  Lifting  Club. 
His  present  hobbies  consist  of  riflery  and 
exegesis,  the  study  of  ancient  scripture. 

Mr.  Guilfoy  has  concluded  that  Boston 
Latin  is  the  finest  public  school  in  the 
country.  He  feels  that  the  best  points  of 
BLS  are  the  quality  of  the  student  body 
and  the  school's  tradition,  a 333-year 
history  of  excellence  which  is  unmatched 
by  any  other  high  school  or  even  by 
most  universities. 


His  philosophy  of  education  can  be 
summarized  in  three  words:  "Discipline 
without  regimentation."  He  firmly  be- 
lieves that  rigid  discipline  is  necessary 
for  a good  learning  situation.  Noticing 
that  some  students  seem  to  lack  motiva- 
tion, Mr.  Guilfoy  says,  "If  he  doesn't 
learn,  break  his  skull!"  He  says  that  here 
at  BLS  there  is  some  "dead  wood,"  stu- 
dents who  do  not  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school.  The  teacher-student 
relationship,  he  feels,  is  fair;  ever  mind- 
ful that  “familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  he 
believes  that  a certain  degree  of  reserve 
must  be  maintained. 

Coeducation,  Mr.  Guilfoy  states,  is  a 
distraction  in  class:  "the  boys  just  moon 
over  the  girls  — and  what  gets  done?" 
He  also  has  a low  opinion  of  the  reforms 
and  reformers  in  education:  "They  come 
in,  make  their  money  for  ten  years,  and 
when  their  theory  fails,  they're  rich  — 
and  who  loses?  The  children."  As  far 
as  the  present  system  of  education  is 
concerned,  he  states,  "It's  time-tested 
and  it  works." 

Mr.  Guilfoy  is  disappointed  by  the  fact 
that  man,  throughout  his  history,  has 
never  found  it  possible  to  live  in  peace 
for  any  length  of  time.  He  finds  it  in- 
explicable that  man's  reason  should  not 
have  prevented  him  from  embarking  on 
the  road  to  what  seems  almost  certain 
self-destruction. 

On  a more  mundane  level,  he  con- 
siders the  physical  condition  of  the  build- 
ing "disgraceful"  but  adds  that  the  fluor- 
escent lighting  is  a great  improvement. 
Not  surprisingly,  his  greatest  gripe  con- 
cerns teachers'  salaries.  He  recommends 
as  a suitable  minimum  salary  $15,000 
yearly,  over  twice  the  present  minimum 
wage. 
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ONCE  AGAIN  THE  Register  has  received 
the  high  honor  of  a "Medalist  Certifi- 
cate,” the  highest  award  given  at  the 
Columbia  University  Scholastic  Press 
Conference.  The  Register  received  961 
points  out  of  a possible  1000.  The  new 
editorial  board  would  like  to  commend 
the  outgoing  editors  for  their  excellent 
job.  Attending  the  conference  which  took 
place  Mach  14-17  were  Bill  McQueeney, 
John  Zizis,  Tom  Connolly,  and  Connie 
Doherty. 

Representing  the  Register  at  the  Boston 
Globe  High  School  Editor's  Club  held  at 
the  Sherator  Plaza  on  March  15  were 
Steve  Smith  and  Rich  Clarke,  of  class  I, 
A1  Robinson  and  Ken  Zunder,  of  class  II, 
Anthony  Christopher  of  class  III,  and 
Peter  Kadzis  of  class  IV.  The  students 
listened  to  talks  by  political  columnist 
Bob  Healy  and  Washington  correspond- 
ent Jim  Doyle,  just  back  from  Viet  Nam. 

Notices  for  enrichment  lectures  have 
appeared  in  the  bulletin  more  and  more 
often  recently  as  a result  of  a generous 
fund  set  up  by  Roy  E.  Larsen,  BLS  class 
of  '17.  The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  add 
to  the  educational  and  cultural  enrich- 
ment of  Latin  School  students. 


BLS  students  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  lectures  given  by  distinguished  pro- 
fessors from  neighboring  universities. 
There  have  been  lectures  from  all  areas 
of  education,  and  all  the  speakers  have 
been  leading  authorities  in  their  respec- 
tive fields. 

The  enrichment  program,  however,  has 
not  been  limited  to  lectures.  Students 
have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a concert  given  by  the  Harvard  College 
Band  and  a presentation  of  several  scenes 
from  contemporary  plays,  produced  by 
actors  from  the  Charles  Street  Playhouse. 

The  second  annual  Law  Day  Assembly 
was  held  on  April  29  in  the  Latin  School 
Assembly  Hall  with  seniors  from  Latin, 
English,  and  Trade  attending.  Guest 
speakers  were  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson,  Judge  Chimolinski  of  the 
Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  and  Paul 
Tamborello,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar  Association. 

On  March  4,  the  Forensic  Society  spon- 
sored a forum  on  politics  with  classes  I 
and  II  attending.  The  invited  speakers 
were  Josiah  Spaulding  and  Lester  Hyman, 
Chairmen  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  re- 
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spectively.  Mrs.  Howell  Bates,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Women 
Voters,  served  as  moderator.  Both  speak- 
ers urged  the  students  to  become  involved 
in  politics  and  to  make  their  opinions 
known  so  that  their  views  will  count  and 
bring  results.  Mr.  Hyman  and  Mr. 
Spaulding  were  later  questioned  by  a 
panel  of  BLS  students,  which  included 
Dick  Clarke,  Connie  Doherty,  Alan  Kurit- 
sky,  and  Steve  Smith,  all  of  class  I. 

On  March  29,  Steve  Smith,  William  Mc- 
Queeney.  and  William  Keenan  repre- 
sented the  U.S.S.R.  at  a Model  United 
Nations  held  at  Brandeis  University.  They 
were  voted  the  best  delegation  while  the 
award  for  best  delegate  went  to  Steve 
Smith. 

Competition  for  the  two  most  sought 
after  forensic  awards  given  at  our  school 
was  recently  held.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lcmdrigan  and  Mr.  Resnick,  the  Prize 
Reading  Contest  was  held  in  early  April 
with  the  top  awards  going  to  Dick 
Clarke,  First  Prize,  Tom  Connolly,  Second 
Prize,  and  Chris  Kennedy,  Third  Prize. 
Special  prizes  were  awarded  to  William 
Keenan  and  Michael  Toplyn. 


— Scott 


"A  Little  White  Button" 

Also  in  April,  Prize  Declamation  was 
held  with  the  judges  selected  from  the 


classes  of  1918  and  1943.  The  results  of 
the  competition  were  unique  in  that 
underclassmen  virtually  walked  away 
with  all  the  awards.  The  best  declaimers 
were  Paul  Hogan  of  class  IV,  First  Prize, 
Chris  Kennedy  of  class  III,  Second  Prize, 
and  John  Hogan  of  class  II,  Third  Prize. 
Special  Prizes  went  to  Connie  Doherty 
of  class  I,  Joe  Morrissey  of  class  III,  and 
Michael  Toplyn  of  class  VI. 

On  March  21,  Ken  Coleman,  broad- 
caster for  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  was  on 
hand  to  present  the  Most  Valuable  Player 
Award  for  last  Thanksgiving's  Latin- 
English  game.  Co-winners  of  the  award 
were  Lincoln  Pope  and  Jay  Porter,  both 
of  class  I.  In  return  Mr.  Coleman  received 
one  of  this  school's  highest  awards,  an 
approbation  with  distinction  card. 

Community  service  was  the  objective 
of  a group  of  Key  Clubbers  led  by 
Projects  Chairman  Ralph  Halpern.  Armed 
with  paint  brushes  and  wrenches,  they 
painted  and  repaired  thirty  benches  in 
the  Fens.  The  project,  which  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  BRA,  took  place  on 
April  18. 

Dave  Goodman,  Rich  Ragin,  Charles 
Hamaty,  Dean  Witten,  George  Novoson, 
Dennis  Irving,  and  Gordon  Jones  also 
donated  their  talents  in  the  form  of  a 
rock  'n  roll  band.  They  presented  con- 
certs at  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  at 
the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers, both  of  which  concerts  were  very 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  children. 

On  March  6 and  7 the  BLS  gym  was 
turned  into  a display  area  for  our  future 
scientists  as  Latin  School  held  its  annual 
Science  Fair.  The  type  of  projects  ranged 
from  a Drunken  Mouse  to  Synthesis  and 
Chromatography  of  Methylthiohydran- 
tions.  First  Place  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Divisions  went  to  Guy  Steele  and  Charles 
Gaputis  respectively. 

The  winners  from  our  school,  along 
with  those  from  the  other  Boston  schools, 
entered  the  City  Regional  Science  Fair 
where,  as  usual,  Latin  School  students 
took  the  majority  of  the  prizes  and  twelve 
of  our  students  were  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  State  Science  Fair  held  at 
M.I.T. 

Winning  Regional  awards  in  the  Ford 
Future  Scientists  of  America  Program 
were  Charles  Gaputis  and  Martin  Edel- 
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stein.  Other  students  who  received 
honorable  mention  for  their  research 
papers  were  Ricardo  Eng,  Roger  Wil- 
liams, Edward  Wong,  and  James  Farren- 
kopf. 

Our  musicians  also  had  a chance  to 
demonstrate  their  talents  this  spring  in  the 
Music  Festival.  The  BLS  Bands,  Orches- 
tra, and  Glee  Club  helped  to  make  this 
year's  festival,  which  raised  money  for 
the  scholarship  fund,  a huge  success, 
aside  from  presenting  a pleasurable  eve- 
ning for  all. 


— Scott 


"And  a one  . . . and  a two  . . 

Taking  part  in  musical  activities  out- 
side of  school  were  Vinny  DiCcrra,  Jim 
Lauterbach,  Alex  Robinson,  and  Ken 
Zunder  who  traveled  to  West  Springfield 
to  play  in  the  Massachusetts  All-State 
Music  Festival.  Jim  played  in  the  band 
while  Vinny,  Alex,  and  Ken  played  in  the 
orchestra. 

Selected  to  play  in  the  "Greater 
Bostonians,”  a studio  orchestra  composed 
of  high  school  students  and  sponsored 
by  WHDH,  were  Rich  Ragin,  Dean  Witten, 
and  Dave  Goodman.  They  are  currently 
rehearsing  for  an  hour  long  special  to  be 
shown  on  channel  5 at  a later  date. 

On  April  21,  Vinny  DiCaia,  Alex 
Robinson,  and  Ken  Zunder  played  with 
the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  its  tenth  anniversary  concert 
at  Symphony  Hall. 

As  an  end  to  an  outstanding  year  in 
music,  we  would  like  to  note  that  Morton 
Hyams  of  class  I gave  a most  professional 
performance  of  the  Mozart  Piano  Con- 


certo in  E flat  during  Latin  School  Night 
at  the  Pops.  That  evening  the  Boston 
Pops  was  directed  by  an  alumnus  of  our 
school,  Arthur  Fieldler. 

Thirty-five  students  have  been  selected 
to  participate  in  a new  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Eastern  Educational  Net- 
work. The  program,  "Cabinet  in  Crisis," 
is  an  international  decision  game  in 
which  students  try  to  solve  a political 
problem  that  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Cold  War. 
The  three  nations  involved,  Russia,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  United  States,  are  repre- 
sented by  three  regional  television 
stations.  BLS  students  represent  Russia 
with  WGBH  serving  as  the  Kremlin.  Stu- 
dents in  each  region  phone  in  their  deci- 
sions to  their  respective  representatives 
at  the  station.  At  channel  2,  Dick  Clarke 
of  class  I plays  the  part  of  Josef  Stalin. 
"Cabinet  in  Crisis"  is  broadcast  on  Thurs- 
day mornings  from  9:00  to  9:30,  from 
April  25  to  May  23,  1968. 

Taking  part  in  another  television  pro- 
gram were  seniors  Steve  Smith  and  Dick 
Clarke.  They  discussed  the  "Coming  of 
Age  in  Togo"  on  a "Classroom  5"  broad- 
cast shown  on  May  9,  1968. 


— Frasca 


Pope  Pays  Off  The  Gimp 

On  May  8 and  9,  the  Dramatic  Society 
presented  another  outstanding  show  in 
its  tradition  of  excellence.  Connie  Doherty 
brilliantly  bore  the  burden  of  the  leading 
role  in  Brother  Orchid,  a comical  yet 
stirring  melodrama.  Outstanding  per- 
formances were  also  given  by  Howie 
Schwartz,  Line  Pope,  Emilio  Favorito,  Jay 
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Porter,  Dave  McEttrick,  Jeff  Jarvis,  George 
Sharpe,  Bill  McQueeney,  Jim  Bezreh,  and 
Fred  Altieri.  Dave  Pleau,  Joe  Quan,  and 
Thalassos  Aylward  provided  excellent 
support.  The  entire  stage  crew  and 
especially  Mr.  Conrad  Jameson,  without 
whose  inspired  direction  such  a polished 
production  could  not  have  been  possible, 
are  to  be  commended  for  a job  well  done. 

On  May  3,  the  annual  Class  Day  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  with  William 
Hennessey,  BLS  class  of  '43  and  principal 
of  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  School, 
guest  speaker.  The  class  play,  written 
by  seniors  Dennis  Kearney,  Dick  Clarke, 
Connie  Doherty,  and  Tom  Connolly,  was 
a hilarious  satire  on  "The  Establishment." 
The  class  oration  was  delivered  by  Steve 
Smith  and  the  class  poem,  by  Tom  Con- 
nolly. 

In  the  past  month  the  Debate  Squad 
underwent  a change  in  its  leadership. 
The  new  officers  are  John  Hogan,  Presi- 


dent; Joe  Morrissey,  Vice  President;  Paul 
Hogan,  Executive  Secretary;  Dennis  Cur- 
ran, Corresponding  Secretary;  Paul  Foley, 
Treasurer;  and  John  Arnold,  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

Also  in  the  past  month  the  leadership 
of  the  Key  Club  was  turned  over  to  its 
new  officers  who  are  Pat  Groden,  Presi- 
dent; John  Rossi,  Vice  President;  Alex 
Robinson,  Secretary;  and  Chris  Kennedy, 
Treasurer. 

For  the  third  straight  year  our  Key 
Club  has  demonstrated  its  influence  in  its 
division  by  having  a Lieutenant  Governor 
in  its  club.  Gerry  Field  of  class  III  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor which  is  the  highest  office  in  the  divi- 
sional level. 

On  May  1 0 and  1 1 , Dave  Pleau,  Dome- 
nic  Restuccia,  and  William  Keenan  repre- 
sented the  Latin  School  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  of  Student  Councils. 


KUDOS 

COLUMN 


The  Register  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  following;  John  Hogan  of  class  II, 
who  won  First  Prize  in  an  Oratory  Con- 
test sponsored  by  the  King  Philip  Lodge 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  . . . Paul  Snow 
of  class  II,  who  was  named  "Best  Junior 
Achievement  Vice  President,  Sales,  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts".  . . . Tom  Con- 
nolly of  class  I,  who  was  commended  as 
an  "Outstanding  Teenager  in  America". 
. . . The  BLS  Math  Team,  coached  by  Mr. 
Deveney  and  led  by  co-captains  Carlton 
and  Stutman,  who  finished  first  in  their 
division,  third  in  the  state,  and  second  in 
New  England  competition.  . . . Mr.  Flynn, 


coach  of  the  BLS  Chess  Team,  and  Emilio 
Favorito,  its  captain,  for  leading  the 
team  to  a Second  Place  finish  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Chess  Tournament. 
. . . Jim  Bezreh  of  class  II,  who  won  First 
Prize  in  "Le  Concours  de  Recitation,"  a 
French  Declamation  Contest.  . . . Sandor 
Varga  of  class  II,  who  won  Honorable 
Mention  in  a National  Computer  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Association  for  Educa- 
tional Data  Systems.  . . . and  all  you 
wonderful  students  who  paid  your  Loy- 
alty Fund  to  receive  this  superb  example 
of  litterary  genious,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Register. 
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BASEBALL 


This  year  Latin  welcomed  Mr.  Dave 
Coleman  as  the  school's  new  baseball 
coach.  Mr.  Coleman  was  a catcher  in  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  system.  When  not 
coaching  the  varsity  team,  Mr.  Coleman 
plays  for  the  Supreme  Diner  Saints  in  the 
Boston  Park  League.  The  first  day  of  prac- 
tice showed  that  Coach  Coleman  is  deter- 
mined to  have  a winning  team.  New  can- 
didates as  well  as  veterans  found  them- 
selves running  and  doing  calisthenics  to 
get  into  playing  shape.  The  team  played 
three  exhibition  games  against  Boston 
College  Freshmen,  West  Bridgewater,  and 
St.  Marks.  These  games  gave  Coach  Cole- 
man a good  chance  to  observe  his  troops 
under  game  conditions.  He  was  impressed 
with  his  pitching  staff  led  by  Tom  O'Neil 
and  Mike  Day,  and  was  optimistic  that 
this  year's  team  could  bring  the  City 
League  Championship  back  to  the  Latin 
School. 

LATIN  VS.  B.C.  HIGH 

Eager  to  make  Coach  Coleman's 
debut  a winning  one,  the  Latin  nine  took 


the  field  at  Cleveland  Circle  on  a chilly 
morning.  B.C.  High  scored  four  runs  in 
the  first  inning  on  only  one  hit.  After 
this  shaky  start  Latin  settled  down  and 


— Lew 


showed  that  they  could  play  on  a par 
with  the  defending  City  League  Champs. 
Nonetheless  the  team  could  muster  only 
three  hits  from  B.C.  High's  ace,  Dan  Bren- 
nan. Latin  did  threaten  once  in  the  game 
when  they  loaded  the  bases  on  two  walks 
and  a hit  by  right  fielder  Mike  Davenport. 
However,  Brennan  worked  his  way  out  of 
the  jam  by  picking  the  runner  off  first  base 
and  striking  out  the  next  batter.  Junior 
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righthander  Mike  Day  pitched  a strong 
game  for  the  Purple  as  he  went  all  the 
way  giving  up  only  five  hits  and  four 
runs.  Final  score:  B.C.  High  4 — Latin  0. 

LATIN  VS.  DORCHESTER 

The  Latin  bats  came  to  life  against 
Dorchester  in  their  first  encounter  at 
Cleveland  Circle.  Led  by  the  hitting  of 
Steve  Micherone,  Billy  McHugh,  Steve 
Connolly,  and  the  two  Stone  brothers, 
Bill  and  Mike,  the  Latin  team  jumped  out 
in  front  with  five  runs  in  the  first  inning. 
This  was  more  than  enough  support  for 
Tom  O'Neil  as  the  junior  lefthander  hurled 


— Lew 


a splendid  three  hit,  nine  strikeout  per- 
formance. This  game  was  encouraging  to 
the  team  because  it  was  a unified  effort 
that  resulted  in  the  win. 

LATIN  VS.  TECHNICAL 

The  Latin  team  traveled  to  Almont  Field 
for  their  first  game  against  Technical. 
Again  Latin  did  not  waste  any  time  before 
jumping  on  the  opposing  pitcher  as  the 
team  struck  for  five  runs  in  the  first  in- 
ning. The  Latin  squad  added  'another 


run  in  the  fifth  inning  when  burly  catcher 
Mike  Stone  rapped  his  third  hit  to  knock 
in  his  third  RBI  of  the  game.  Mike  Day 
pitched  another  strong  game  as  he  held 
Tech  to  two  hits,  striking  out  five  batters 
while  walking  none.  Stars  of  the  game 
were  Steve  Micherone  with  two  hits  and 
two  dazzling  catches,  Mike  Stone  with 
three  hits  and  three  RBI's,  Billy  McHugh, 
and  Bill  Stone  at  third  base  with  six  as- 
sists. After  three  league  games  the  team 
stood  at  2-1  and  was  loking  forward  to 
making  Coach  Coleman's  first  season  a 
sucessful  one. 


LATIN  VS.  TRADE 

The  Latin  squad  stretched  its  winning 
streak  to  three  games  by  defeating  Trade, 
11-1.  Although  Latin  collected  only  six 
hits,  the  Trade  infielders  made  five  costly 
errors  to  ice  the  victory.  Latin  was  paced 
by  Steve  Columbare's  two  hits  and  two 
RBI's,  and  by  Tom  O'Neil's  four  hit  and 
eight  strikeout  performance.  Trade's  run 


— Lew 


in  the  third  inning  ended  Latin's  twenty 
inning  streak  in  which  they  were  un- 
scored upon.  The  four  runs  scored  by 
B.C.  High  in  the  first  game  were  the  only 
runs  tallied  against  the  fine  pitching  of 
Mike  Day  and  Tom  O'Neil.  After  this 
victory  over  Trade,  Latin  held  a 3-1  rec- 
ord and  was  in  second  place  in  the  City 
League. 

LATIN  VS.  B.C.  HIGH 

The  Latin  team  eagerly  traveled  to 
McConnell  Field  to  try  to  capture  first 
place  from  B.C.  High.  It  didn't  take  long 
to  see  that  the  fates  were  opposed  as  B.C. 
High  scored  seven  runs  in  the  first  two  in- 
nings. The  Latin  team  could  not  muster 
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an  attack  against  southpaw  ace  Dan 
Brennan  of  B.C.  High.  Latin  managed  to 
get  only  three  hits.  B.C.  High  added  four 
more  runs  in  the  later  innings  as  they 
tried  to  run  up  the  score.  Despite  this 
disappointment  Coach  Coleman  as  well 
as  the  team  was  still  hopeful  for  a State 
Tourney  berth.  This  loss  against  B.C.  left 
Latin's  record  at  3-2,  tied  with  a surpris- 
ing Dorchester  team  in  second  place. 

LATIN  VS.  DORCHESTER  HIGH 

The  Latin  nine  was  shocked  by  a sur- 
prisingly strong  Dorchester  team  with  a 
score  of  3-2.  The  Latin  hitters  continued 
in  their  slump  as  they  could  gather  only 
three  hits  for  the  second  straight  game. 
Tom  O'Neil  was  breezing  along  with  a 
five  inning  no-hitter  and  a two  run  lead 
when  disaster  struck.  Bill  Fitzimmons' 
two  run  single  in  the  third  had  provided 
O'Neil  with  the  lead.  In  the  sixth,  Dor- 
chester combined  two  infield  hits,  an  er- 
ror, a walk,  two  stolen  bases,  and  a 
passed  ball  for  three  runs.  Latin  threat- 
ened in  their  half  of  the  seventh,  but  the 
threat  was  quickly  dissipated  when  Dor- 
chester pulled  off  a slick  double  play. 
This  loss  knocked  Latin  out  of  second 
place,  but  if  the  team  can  pull  itself  to- 
gether, that  State  Tourney  berth  can  still 
be  nabbed. 


LATIN  VS.  TRADE 

Latin  traveled  to  the  Fens  for  its  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  year  with  Trade. 


— Lew 


Paced  by  Steve  Connolly's  three-run 
home  run,  the  squad  tallied  four  runs  in 
the  first  inning.  Trade  battled  back  in 
their  half  of  the  first  to  tie  the  game.  Start- 
ing pitcher  Tom  O'Neil  was  hampered  by 
lack  of  control  and  a few  costly  errors. 
The  lead  see-sawed  for  four  innings  until 
Latin  went  ahead  to  stay  in  the  fifth  on 
hits  by  the  Stone  brothers,  Bill  and  Mike. 
O'Neil  was  relieved  in  the  sixth  by  Mike 
Day  who  ended  the  game  by  striking  out 
two  batters  and  forcing  another  to  pop 
up  to  Connolly  at  first  base.  Hitting  stars 
for  the  Purple  were  Connolly,  Bill  Stone 
with  two  hits,  and  Mike  Stone  with  three 
hits.  Final  score:  10-8. 


— Scott 


LATIN  VS.  ENGLISH 

Latin  met  arch-rival  English  on  a warm 
day  at  Billings  Field.  Junior  rightfielder 
Mike  Davenport  led  off  the  game  by 
stroking  a home  run  to  centerfield.  Eng- 
lish took  the  lead  in  the  second  on  a 
two-run  homer  off  Latin  pitcher  Mike  Day. 
Latin  grabbed  a lead  in  the  fourth  inning 
when  Mike  Stone  drove  Steve  Micherone 
home  from  first  with  a double,  and  brother 
Bill  cleared  the  bases  with  a three-run 
homer.  Latin  tallied  two  more  in  the  fifth 
on  a sacrifice  fly  and  an  error.  English 
rallied  for  two  runs  in  the  seventh,  but 
Day  bore  down  to  retire  the  side  and 
notch  his  second  victory.  This  win  gave 
Latin  a 5-3  record  and  put  the  team  in  a 
second  place  tie  with  Dorchester. 
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OUTDOOR  TRACK 


The  outdoor  track  team  has  been  prac- 
ticing diligently  through  all  sorts  of 
weather  since  early  April.  This  work  paid 
off  with  two  meet  wins  over  English  and 
Technical.  The  team  then  traveled  to 
Newton  High  for  the  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts Relays.  There  the  440  and  the  880 
relay  teams  picked  up  points  for  Latin  by 
finishing  second  and  fourth,  respectively. 
The  runners  responsible  were  seniors  Carl 
Roland,  Bill  Gilligan,  Co-captain  Ken 
Grooms,  Line  Pope,  and  sophomore  Paul 
Buono.  The  following  week,  Latin  outran 
and  outclassed  both  English  'and  Tech- 
nical in  a triangular  meet  at  White  Sta- 
dium. The  credit  for  this  victory  belongs 
to  every  trackman,  runners  as  well  as 
field  events  men. 

This  year's  team  is  headed  by  several 
fine  runners.  A strona  class  A team  is 
led  by  Ken  Grooms,  Lincoln  Pope,  and 
Carl  Roland.  Each  week,  these  fine  sprint- 
ers have  run  rings  around  their  City- 
League  foes.  Added  to  these  are  George 
Guilford  in  the  hurdles,  Joe  Bonica  in  the 
two  mile,  and  Clive  Doran  in  the  mile. 

Co-captain  Pete  Bynoe  leads  a strong 
field  events  team  consisting  of  Ed  Hubner, 
Rich  Peterson,  John  Nag'e,  and  Bill  Gilli- 
gan. Consistent  place  winners  in  class  B 
are  Eric  Braxton  in  the  100,  Norm  Finley 
in  the  440,  Mike  Pearson  and  Art  Scagnoli 
in  the  mile,  and  Bill  Keenan  and  Paul 
Buono  in  the  dashes.  Other  point  con- 


tributors are  John  Arnold,  Paul  Hogan, 
and  Tessil  Collins.  Class  C stars  are 
Boyd,  Rappetti,  Coley,  Censulo,  and 
Kordis. 


— Christopher 


Coaches  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Irons 
would  like  to  see  more  boys  participate 
in  track.  Compared  to  other  city  schools, 
Latin's  track  team  is  very  small.  Despite 
this  shortage,  the  team  is  looking  forward 
to  a second  consecutive  Regimental 
Championship. 


SOCCER 


Despite  the  loss  of  several  key  players 
through  graduation,  captain  Bob  McGurn 
and  co-captain  Jim  Lauterbach  were  able 
to  assemble  an  experienced  team  for  the 
spring  season.  Having  gained  valuable 
game  experience  in  the  fall,  the  players 
were  ready  to  test  their  newly  acquired 
skills  as  they  competed  for  the  City 
League  Cup. 


Latin  opened  its  season  against  its  most 
formidable  adversary,  English,  the  de- 
fending champion.  The  Latin  team 
showed  definite  improvement  from  last 
autumn,  but  a competent  English  squad 
handed  Latin  its  first  defeat.  The  first 
half  was  dominated  by  neither  team,  al- 
though English  did  score  a fluke  goal 
near  the  end  of  the  period.  Attempting 
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to  overtake  English,  Latin  played  a more 
offensive  game  in  the  second  half,  a move 
that  proved  fatal  as  English  scored  four 
times  to  win,  5-0.  Despite  the  defeat,  Latin 
found  a star  in  its  new  goalie,  A1  Fein- 
berg,  who  made  innumerable  close  saves. 

Latin  redeemed  itself  against  Tech.  The 
greatly  improved  defense  of  Nortwich, 
Rossi,  Fitzgerald,  and  McGurn  held  the 
Tech  offense  scoreless.  As  in  the  English 
game,  the  first  half  favored  neither  team, 
but  the  second  half  was  definitely  Latin's 
as  D.  J.  Chin,  Dean  Yee,  and  Jim  Lauter- 
bach  consistently  penetrated  the  Tech 
defense.  Nevertheless,  Latin  remained 
scoreless  as  every  scoring  attempt  just 
barely  failed.  The  game  ended  in  a 
scoreless  tie  as  the  boys  from  Tech  de- 
clined to  go  into  overtime. 

Latin's  first  victory  was  a 3-1  win  over 
Commonwealth  Prep.  Commonwealth 
took  the  lead  early  in  the  first  quarter, 
but  D.  J.  Chin  quickly  evened  the  score. 
From  then  on  the  game  was  Latin's  as 
Rossi  scored  in  the  second  quarter  and 
Yee  penetrated  the  opponent's  defense  to 
tally  one  more  in  the  third.  A desperate 
Commonwealth  team  rallied  in  the  final 
quarter  and  held  Latin's  offense  ineffec- 
tive. Nevertheless,  the  BLS  defense  of 
Ozog,  Fitzgerald,  and  Lauterbach  sup- 
pressed the  opposition's  final  efforts  and 
secured  the  victory. 


Latin's  hope  for  victory  in  the  coming 
games  is  high,  but  its  hope  is  even 
greater  for  next  year's  team  which  will 
at  last  have  the  long  awaited  coach  and 
financial  aid.  Also,  next  year's  team  will 
have  some  fine  veterans  returning,  promi- 
nent among  whom  are  Jimmy  Lauterbach, 
who  has  long  been  a mainstay  of  the 
squad,  Bob  McGurn,  John  Rossi,  and  A1 
Feinberg. 

Yet  these  veterans  can  get  mighty 
lonely  out  there  at  Science  Park  and 
Franklin  Field.  Somehow  they  feel  a little 
forlorn  playing  soccer  to  the  wild  chir- 
ruping of  passing  squirrels. 


— Chin 


GOLF 


Latin's  golf  team  is  surely  on  its  way  to 
another  championship  season.  Last  year 
it  took  top  honors  in  the  newly  formed 
Massachusetts  Bay  Coastal  League, 
with  a perfect  season  of  ten  wins, 
no  losses.  As  league  champs  the  team 
earned  the  right  to  play  in  the  state 
quarter-finals  against  Catholic  Memorial, 
the  Catholic  Conference  champs.  Lacking 
two  of  its  starters,  Catholic  Memorial  was 
easily  subdued  and  Latin  fought  its  way 
to  the  semi-finals.  Despite  the  valiant 


efforts  of  Ed  Laucka  and  Dick  Gillooly, 
both  firing  sub-80  rounds  in  winning  all 
three  points  in  their  foursome,  an  over- 
powering Brookline  team  won  this  all 
important  match  6 to  3.  It  may  be  noted 
that  all  of  Latin's  team  were  playing  the 
Putterham  Meadows  Golf  Course  for  the 
first  time,  whereas  Brookline  was  playing 
their  home  course. 

Back  from  last  year's  team  are  four 
seniors,  Tom  Faletra,  Dick  Gillooly,  Mike 
Feehily,  and  Rich  Kontos,  all  of  whom 
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placed  very  high  last  year  in  the  Boston 
Schoolboy  Tournament.  Mike  was  medal- 
ist in  this  two  day  competition,  Rich 
placed  second,  Dick  fifth,  and  Tom  sixth. 
With  the  added  strength  of  last  year's 
alternates,  juniors  Cliff  Jo  Hanson  and 
Jim  Gillooly,  and  sophomore  Bob  Ken- 
nedy, the  team  stands  a good  chance  of 
going  all  the  way  to  the  state  finals. 
Guiding  and  encouraging  the  team  in  this 
effort  are  Mr.  Flynn,  a proven  coach,  and 
senior  Frank  Kenney,  a newly  drafted 
manager. 

The  teams  which  Latin  will  oppose  in 
league  competition  are  Technical,  Eng- 
lish, Hyde  Park,  Quincy,  and  North 
Quincy.  Latin  must  meet  each  team 
twice.  Most  of  the  matches,  ten  in  all, 
take  place  at  George  Wright  Golf  Course 


SPRING 


After  a very  successful  season  last  fall, 
Latin's  Crew  Team  looks  forward  to  a 
strenuous  and,  hopefully,  winning  spring 
session.  This  year's  team  has  real 
strength,  size,  and  a great  desire  to  win. 

There  will  be  healthy  competition  for 
berths  on  the  first  boat  this  spring.  Seniors 
John  Stabers  and  George  Heos,  rowing 
their  last  season,  will  be  joined  by  some 
fine  junior  oarsmen  who  will  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  first  boat.  Paul  Aggripino, 
Bill  Anastas,  Dick  Murray,  Nick  Mazares, 
Ken  Zunder,  Dennis  Bechis,  Brian  Kava- 
naugh,  Bruce  Burnham,  Joe  Sinkevich, 
Ward  McCarthy,  Jim  Bezreh,  Jerry  Mur- 
phy, Dieter  Koenig,  and  sophomore  Paul 
Athcmas  round  out  the  field  of  rowers. 
Coxswain  Richie  Squillante  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Dave  Kelly,  will  pilot  the  first 
boat.  Latin's  first  boat  has  firm  potential 
and  will  be  backed  up  by  a spirited 
second  boat  led  by  Coxswain  Paul  O'Neil. 

The  team's  schedule  provides  for  rou- 
tine drill  most  of  the  week.  On  Thurs- 


in Hyde  Park;  but  one  is  played  at  Wol- 
laston Golf  Course;  and  another,  at  Fur- 
nace Brook  Golf  Course. 

As  of  this  writing,  Latin  has  played  two 
of  its  matches.  In  the  opener  against 
North  Quincy,  the  team  swung  it  out  to  a 
n/2  to  4V2  deadlock.  It  was  a disappoint- 
ing way  to  start  such  a promising  season. 
However,  the  team  was  somewhat 
pleased  with  the  outcome  as  they  had 
been  on  the  verge  of  defeat  as  they 
approached  the  final  hole.  With  a meas- 
ure of  application  the  squad  escaped 
defeat. 

The  second  match  against  a weaker 
opponent,  Tech,  proved  to  be  more  remi- 
niscent of  last  year.  Latin  gained  their 
first  victory  of  the  young  season  by  a 
margin  of  6 to  3. 


CREW 


days,  however,  the  boats  set  out  from 
the  docks  at  the  Union  Boat  Club  and 
make  their  way  up  river  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  Bridge.  After  reaching 


— Scott 


the  bridge,  there  is  a short  rest  and  then 
the  boats  turn  around  for  the  one  mile 
race  back.  This  one  mile  course  can  be 
very  choppy  at  times  and  it  takes  a lot 
of  know-how  to  keep  the  boats  on  course. 
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After  a couple  of  weeks  of  daily  practice, 
the  team  will  commence  racing. 

Tech  is  the  team  to  beat.  After  having 
beaten  Tech  once  last  fall,  Latin  knows 
Tech  can  be  beaten  and  will  go  all  out 
to  capture  First  Place  in  the  League.  With 


daily  practice  on  the  Charles,  Latin  has 
an  excellent  chance  to  become  City 
Champ. 

The  members  of  the  Crew  would  like 
to  thank  Coach  Vara  for  his  time  and 
efforts  and  hope  to  present  him  with  the 
City  Championship. 


CHESS 


The  Boston  Latin  School  has  always 
been  able  to  produce  trophy-winning 
chess  teams,  but  this  year  she  came  up 
with  the  greatest.  With  seven  hardened 
veterans  returning  from  last  year,  the 
team  was  unbeatable.  The  B.L.S.  chess- 
men swept  all  other  teams  aside  as  they 
won  the  Greater  Boston  League  Cham- 
pionship with  an  undefeated  season. 
Newton  High  provided  the  only  real 
competition,  but  its  team  was  eliminated 
by  the  determined  Latin  players  in  the 
last  game  of  the  season. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  all  members 
of  the  team.  This  year,  Latin  possessed 
the  most  dreaded  one-two  punch  in  the 
League  — the  Wong  brothers,  John  and 
Joe,  who  always  win  in  less  than  30 
moves.  John  Vellotti  repeatedly  used  his 
original  pawn-pushing  tactics  to  astound 
and  confuse  his  opponents  into  making 
fatal  mistakes.  Jim  Philips,  master  of  the 
pawn  end  game,  who  always  wins  in 
over  60  moves,  discovered  a system 
which  gave  the  Latin  team  a distinct 
edge  in  every  end  game.  Three-year 
veteran  Emil  Favorito  used  his  unique 
openings  and  his  completely  unexpected 
aambits  to  baffle  his  opponents.  Rich 
Ng  employed  his  seemingly  inept  varia- 
tions on  the  standard  offense  to  nullify 
the  standard  defense  and  to  "score"  con- 
sistently on  his  opponents  without  warn- 
ing. Capt.  Martin  Edelstein,  who  played 
against  the  best  of  each  team,  came  up 
with  several  key  victories  on  complex 
variations,  although  many  of  his  games 
had  to  be  adjudicated  because  of  intri- 
cate middle  games.  The  rookies,  Ellis, 
Littleboy,  Wilthew  and  Wai  Chin,  must 
also  be  cited  for  their  clutch  playing. 


One  trophy,  however,  was  not  enough 
for  this  Latin  team.  So  widely  renowned, 
the  Latin  team  was  invited  to  participate 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Chess  Associa- 
tion High  School  Championship.  Martin 
Edelstein,  Emil  Favorito,  Joe  and  John 


— Lew 


Wong,  Jim  Philips  and  alternate  Rich  Ng 
went  to  Sharon  during  April  vacation. 
There,  in  a brilliant  performance  during 
two  grueling  days  of  competition,  they 
won  recognition  as  the  second  best  chess 
team  in  Massachusetts. 
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April  24:  Sign  hung  mysteriously  in  032: 
"This  is  Your  Magazine:  Keep  it  Clean! 
(Every  Literate  Bit  Helps)." 

April  2G:  For  that  joke,  Ye  R.R.R.  got  a 
good  trashing. 

April  29:  The  Register  learned  today  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  did  not  like  those 
jokes  at  all. 

April  31:  Ye  R.R.R.  couldn't  seem  to  find 
himself  today. 

May  3:  Overheard  in  319:  Prelector: 
"What  sort  of  container  would  you  use 
to  hold  this  volatile  mixture,  George?" 
Abecedarian:  "An  itsy-bitsy,  teeny- 
weenv.  yellow  polka-dot  . . ." 

May  5:  Couldn't-Think-Of- Anything  Worse 
Department:  Joe:  "Why  is  a chicken 
with  its  neck  hanging  down  like  next 
week?" 

Fred:  "I  don't  know,  why?" 

Joe:  "Obviously  because  its  neck's 
weak." 

May  8:  An  R.R.R.  Flushback  . . . 

In  1999,  a United  States  moon  shuttle 
was  hijacked  by  some  strange  crea- 
tures who  identified  themselves  as  Fur- 
ries.  The  rocket  was  taken  to  an  un- 
known planet  where  the  adamant 
rocket  pilot  demanded  to  be  taken  to 
the  leader  of  the  Furries.  Two  of  the 
Furries  led  the  pilot  to  a clearing  where 
perched  on  a high  throne  sat  another 


Furrie  who  looked  no  different  from 
any  of  the  other  Furries  except  for  a 
needle  sticking  out  of  his  head.  The 
pilot  was  astonished.  "What  in  the 
world  is  that?"  "Why  that,"  the  Furrie 
explained,  "is  the  Furrie  with  the  syr- 
inge on  top." 

May  10:  Overheard  in  Harvard  Square: 
Anti:  "Watt  a shocking  appearance! 
Why  don't  you  go  ohm?" 

Hippie  wearing  joules:  "Because  I find 
current  events  too  revolting.  I get  a real 
charge  out  of  looking  this  way.  Besides, 
I don't  want  to  go  all  the  way  back  to 
New  Ampere." 

Anti:  "It  would  be  a real  coulombity  if 
there  were  too  many  more  like  you." 

May  12:  Once  there  was  a dog  named 
Roovil  who  would  not  eat  anything  his 
master  gave  him,  meat  loaf.  Gravy 
Train,  you  name  it.  Finally  his  master 
decided  to  take  him  to  the  vet.  On  the 
way,  Roovil  spotted  a ten-dollar  bill  in 
the  gutter  which  he  quickly  gobbled 
up.  It  just  goes  to  show  that  money  is 
the  eat  of  all  Roovil. 

May  13:  Any  more  awful  stories  like  that 
one,  and  the  editors  will  have  to  take 
punitive  measures  against  Ye  R.R.R. 

May  15:  Overheard  in  216.  To  be  or 
not  to  be:  What  kind  of  question  is 
that?" 


AA 


May  17:  First  Sixie:  "Why  is  a hairless 
man  like  a piano?" 

Second  Sixie:  "I  don't  know." 

First  Sixie:  "Because  he's  a Bald-one." 

May  19:  Wild  Wild  West  Department: 
Once  there  was  an  Indian  brave  named 
Shortcake  who  had  come  to  the  age 
when  he  had  to  prove  to  the  tribe  that 
he  was  worthy  of  being  a chief.  To  do 
this  he  had  to  go  into  the  forest  without 
food  or  shelter  and  survive  for  six 
weeks.  He  went  out  into  the  forest  but 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  did  not  re- 
turn. A search  party  went  out  and 
found  Shortcake's  remains,  chewed  up 
by  a wild  beast.  They  brought  his  body 
back  to  the  tribe  and  as  was  Indian 
custom  decided  to  cremate  his  body 
and  scatter  the  ashes  to  the  four  winds. 
As  the  body  was  about  to  be  cremated, 
however,  Shortcake's  wife  ran  out  and 
exclaimed  to  the  amazement  of  all, 
"Stop!  Squaw  bury  Shortcake!" 

May  21:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  asked  what  he 
thought  about  this  year's  goldrush. 

Ye  R.R.R. : "Best  horse  Rex  Trailer  ever 
had!" 

May  22:  Same  two  Sixies:  "Hey,  did  you 
hear  about  the  typewriting  school  in 
Honolulu?" 

Second  Sixie:  "No,  I didn't." 

First  Sixie:  "Wak-a-ki." 

May  24:  Anyone  who  thinks  Latin  School 
boys  misbehave  on  the  MBTA  must  be 
off  his  trolley. 

May  28:  For  the  first  time  in  history,  Ye 
R.R.R.  got  an  "A"!  Then  again,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  there  has  been  a 
mark  for  stupidity  on  the  B.L.S.  report 
card. 

May  27:  Ye  R.R.R.,  on  a speedy  trip  to 
Harvard  Square,  communicated  with 
hippies  who  had  mixed  LSD  with  plat- 
formate  to  go  8 miles  higher.  (Ye 
R.R.R.  is  really  going  to  pot  this  issue.) 

May  28:  #1:  "What  do  you  call  a six-foot- 
five  hippie  with  a rifle?" 

#2:  "Sir!" 

May  30:  Overheard  in  134:  Magister:  "I 
see  you  finally  got  a haircut." 

Puer:  "Nope — I got  them  all  cut!" 


June  1:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  interviewed  by  the 
B.L.S.  Key  Club  today.  It  wasn't  as 
bunny  as  he  thought. 

June  3:  Then  there  was  the  meat-grinder 
who  backed  into  the  grinding  machine 
and  got  a little  behind  in  his  work. 
June  5:  Ye  R.R.R.  is  reminded  of  the  Mex- 
ican girl  named  Juana  who  loved  to 
sing  and  dance,  but  who  fell  madly  in 
love  with  a journalist  named  Larry 
Este.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  love 
her,  and  she  was  so  distraught  she 
couldn't  sing  or  dance  for  six  months. 
You  might  say  merry  Juana  went  to 
pot  over  L.  Este. 

June  7:  Doctor:  "Are  you  ready  for  your 
polio  vaccine?" 

Ye  R.R.R.:  "Salk  it  to  me!" 

June  9:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  asked  his  opinion 
on  the  possibility  of  a Rockefeller- 
Reagan  ticket. 

Ye  R.R.R.:  "Nix  on  both  of  them." 

June  10:  "It  must  be  terrible  to  be  lame," 
remarked  Ye  R.R.R.  as  he  dropped  a 
quarter  into  a beggar's  hat. 

"It  sure  is,"  the  mendicant  agreed. 

"But  wouldn't  it  be  worse  to  be  blind?" 
Ye  R.R.R.  asked. 

"People  kept  giving  me  slugs  when  I 
was  blind." 

June  11:  Overheard  outside  the  Biology 
labs: 

Mr.  C:  "Have  you  ever  seen  a lizard 
mate?" 

Mr.  E.  "No,  but  I've  seen  a turtle  neck." 
June  13:  Overheard  in  120:  Mashter:  "Can 
anyone  define  corporal  punishment?" 
Stewd-ent:  "Thirty  days  peeling  pota- 
toes, and  three  weeks  guard  duty?" 
June  14:  For  that  joke  Ye  R.R.R.  was 
given  a free  demonstration  of  corporal 
punishment. 

Tune  17:  Ye  R.R.R.  celebrated  today  by 
writing  a hill  of  bunk. 

June  19:  Today  Ye  R.R.R.  took  an  opinion 
poll  and  found  himself  to  be  slightly 
less  popular  than  the  Iguana,  but 
slightly  more  popular  than  the  Piranha. 
June:  20:  Ultimate  Reflection:  Ye  R.R.R. 
is  quite  a smart-Alex. 


Insilite  in  lacum. 

— Insegrevius  'LXIX 
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Compliments  of 


Howard  J.  Richard  C.L.U. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

75  FEDERAL  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02110 
HU  2-4900  HU  2-2244 


Compliments  of 

TUcUiia’A 
(Rsurbcmhcmi  9m. 


Specializing  in  Italian  and,  American  Foods 

240  Quincy  Ave.  — Route  53  — Braintree,  Mass. 


Flowers  lu 

Serving-  Boston  & Suburbs 

1752  Centre  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  Mass.  02132 

See  Us  For  Your  Corsages 

FTD  Phyllis  and  David 

Flower s-by-W ire  FA  5-3401 

EMpire  1-2161  or  1-1278 


Compliments  of 

STATE  STREET 
BANK 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Headquarters  for  the 
well-dressed  young  man 


SURMAN'S  INC 

9 Corinth  Street 
Roslindale 


THE  HOLY  CROSS  FATHERS  and  BROTHERS 


Teachers  • Preachers  • Counselors  • Missioners 
in  the  U.  S.,  Peru,  Uganda  & Pakistan 


Since  the  midpoint  of  Vatican  II  men 
studying-  in  our  seminary  at  Stone- 
hill  College  to  become  Priests  and 
Brothers  of  Holy  Cross  have  accented 
building  community  — living  the 
Christian  life  more  intently  than  ever 
before  — daily  enjoying  concelebratcd 
Mass  with  homily;  praying  Lauds  and 
Vespers  as  morning  and  night  prayer; 
on  Fridays  sharing  in  open  discussion 


their  talents,  insights  and  convictions 
to  assure  the  community’s  growth  as 
a fraternity  of  Christian  love,  its 
concern  for  all  mankind,  the  relevance 
and  future  of  its  apostolic  -works — all 
in  order  to  better  serve  tbe  People  of 
God,  to  get  men  to  love  one  another. 
Brothers  work  side  by  side  with  the 
priests,  share  the  same  community 
life. 


■for  information  without  obligation,  mail  this  coupon- 


Your  Name 


Age 


Street  and  Number 

Cheek  one  box.  Your  interest: 


City  State  Zip 

Priesthood  □ [Brotherhood  □ 


BLS 


Father  William  Beston,  C.S.C.,  North  Easton,  Mass.  02356 


47 


PURDY 

OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

FOR  THE 

Boston  Latin  School 


Class  of  1968 
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SCHOLASTIC  JEWELERS 

INC. 


Official  Jewelers 

of  the 

Class  of  T968 


WASHINGTON  STREET  • BOSTON 
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